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‘Trumpeter, what are you sounding now ? 

(Is it the call I’m seeking ?) 

‘You'll know the call,” said the trumpeter tall, 

‘* When my trumpet goes a-speakin’. 

I’m rousin’ ’em up, I am wakin’ ’em up, 

The tents are astir in the valley, 

And there’s no more sleep with the sun’s first peep, 
For I’m soundin’ the old Reveille ”.’ 


Ir is good at times to remember some of the old wars, more especially 
when the old wars stand as examples of derring-do for all time. 
But the wars of our fathers, and perhaps the wars of their fathers, 
are more stirring than those earlier, because we have heard the 
stories from word of mouth in the family. Waterloo is getting 
far away, but the Crimea and the Sikh wars are still not far 
removed from household words. 

The Sikh wars are the last when the Army, descended of Waterloo 
and Peninsula tradition, went into action with an Order of Battle 
and the old dress, when every leader was a Peninsula man. By 
the time the Crimea came, the term ‘ Peninsula hero’ was a term 
of contumely, for war and its methods were changing—‘ sic transit 
gloria mundi !’ In the Sikh wars, fought in the cold climate of 
Northern India, the Army in the winter was dressed as in Europe, 
and the dress and accoutrements had not changed to any marked 
extent since Waterloo. The Indian battalions, like the Europeans, 
had scarlet coatees and white cross belts, with shakos covered 
with white drill covers, which some brigades discarded as the 
weather grew cold. The Horse Artillery, in their old English 
Dragoon helmets, with a roll of panther skin round the base and 
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horsehair crests, white leathers and high black boots, were always 
a brilliant feature prominent in the pictures of the day. 

The Order of Battle was an Order of Battle, and the troops 
formed up and fought according, each unit in line or column, the 
cavalry on the flank, the guns in the intervals. The pictures of 
the day, those famous sets, the Punjab Battles, portray what 
must be a fairly accurate presentation of the opening phases at 
any rate. Two of them especially, those representing Ferozeshah 
and Sobraon, commemorate incidents of dramatic importance that 
the nation should never forget. 

The drama began, however, when one Trooper Ranjeet Singh 
hacked his way to power and welded the Sikh confederacy into a 
kingdom that for close on half a century was almost an empire. 
The kingdom of the Punjab, with his large army trained and 
organised by European derelicts of the Napoleonic wars, was the 
most serious rival to British dominion. Happily for himself, wise 
old Ranjeet, to whom came everything from the Koh-i-nur to the 
Timur ruby, knew his limitations, and knew that to measure 
strength with the English was the quickest of all ways of bringing 
a kingdom to an end. But he had long known that his success 
and his dominion was a one-man affair. Polygamy is the curse 
of dynasties, and there are few enemies in the East like the sons of 
one father and different mothers. Sons of the same mother are 
very different things and may be, nay often are, faithful brothers 
to a ruling prince, but the half-brother is a deadly menace ; where- 
fore, in well-conducted Asiatic kingdoms, the man with a noose 
comes round the brotherhood at the succession. 

In Ranjeet’s case, there were half-brothers but worthless ones, 
and no one knew it better than the great little man. It was he 
who told the Governor-General at Rupar a few years before his 
death : ‘ After me there is nothing and that red frontier of yours 
must move up.’ 

And so it was. Shortly after the great Durbar and Review 
at Ferozepore on the Sutlej, where he and Lord Auckland met 
to start off the army of the Indus on its long road to Kabul and to 
cement the Tripartite treaty, the Lion of the Punjab was numbered 
with his fathers, and there yoon commenced that series of murder 
and counter-murder at Lahore that shocked even the Courts of 
Central Asia. Then finally there remained but the infant Dhuleep 
Singh, an evil, beautiful, and intriguing queen, and a rule of warring 
military soviets. 
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The tyranny and arrogance of the army was such that it became 
8 matter of Court policy to drive them to their destruction over 
the border into British India. On the other side of the curtain, 
the situation was full of difficulty. The frontier officers had 
warned the Government for some time that the Sikh army might 
cross the frontier at any moment. It was generally recognised as 
fortunate that this army had not doneso during the Gwalior outbreak 
of two years earlier, when many influences were at work to appeal 
to the Hinduism of the Sikhs to fraternise with the out-of-hand 
Gwalior army. The Sikh soldiery, too, believed with little enough 
justification that it was their aid which had got us out of Afghanistan 
with credit, and their arrogance was not diminished thereby. 

Aggression might come from the Durbar—+.e. the Sikh Govern- 
ment itself—or from soldiery out of hand. The Sikh public too 
were equally apprehensive, though unreasonably so, that the 
British contemplated interfering to allay the appalling state of 
affairs existing at Lahore. The Rani herself had asked for such 
interference. 

The problem before the Governor-General, Sir Henry Hardinge 
of Peninsula and Ligny fame, was how to be prepared without 
arousing Sikh fears and precipitating the situation it was desired 
to avoid. There were some 7000 troops on the frontier at Feroze- 
pore, under Sir John Littler, where the main road to Lahore crossed 
the Sutlej. There was a brigade at Ludhiana. There were the 
force at Umballa, and the troops in the Simla hills, and after that 
nothing till you reached Delhi and Meerut, and there was not a 
mile of railway in the length and breadth of Hindustan. 

The strategical alternatives lay between concentration and even 
withdrawal from the frontier, or moving not a man, but the collec- 
tion of carriage and supplies ready to move at once to support the 
frontier troops. In any case the choice lay between the folly of 
being caught by the Sikhs unconcentrated, or the worse evil of 
precipitating by movement the inroad that might not happen. 
Happily, the famous George Broadfoot of Jellalabad fame was 
Agent to the Governor-General on the frontier, which meant there 
would be neither panic nor pusillanimity. \ 

The whole story is still one of thrilling interest, but it is not the 
purpose of this paper to follow in detail the high politics of the 
story, but rather to paint in its humanities the actual story of 
Ferozeshah and the drama of the midnight bivouac, when Governor- 
General and Commander-in-Chief, with their Staffs dead around 
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them, prepared to sell their lives in the morning. The story is of 
the afternoon battle on the shortest day of the year 1845, of the 
bivouac on the Sikh trenches, the burning camps, the missing 
brigades, and the desperate advance at dawn, with the 3rd Light 
Dragoons flickering over the field like a flaming sword. It is also 
the battle-field of Snarleyow, and that ‘ batt’ry of the corps’ of 
whom Kipling sings, having heard the true story of the Driver’s 
Brother with his head between his heels from old Quartermaster- 
sergeant Bancroft who lived to a great old age in the Simla Hills, and 
who served these campaigns in a troop of Bengal Horse Artillery. 

There are probably none left in India, and hardly one in England, 
who took part in the Sutlej campaign. One or two survivors 
crawled up to see the King at Delhi, but that was twelve years ago. 
On the battle-field a while ago an old peasant told the writer how 
as a small boy he had helped his father make and sell coarse cakes 
to the British troops on that night of memory, and old folk will still 
talk of the Sikh gunners who died at their guns with bottles of ram 
tied to the wrist of their sponge-stave arms. A few mounds that 
cover the dead mark the field ; and church and burial grounds at 
Ferozepore tell something of the tale. 

On December 10 or 11, there is some dispute as to the right date, 
the Sikh army crossed the Sutlej in force. The Governor-General 
with his whole outfit, including his band and all his papers, was 
near Ludhiana, and the Commander-in-Chief was at Umballa. 
Immediately the various forces moved to concentrate at Bassian ; 
and the troops in the Simla Hills, British and Goorkha, were sent 
for in hot haste. The major portion of the force reached the mud 
village of Moodkee some twenty miles from Ferozepore, which was 
now invested by the Sikhs, on the afternoon of the 18th, after 
an appalling march of dust. The roads of those days were but 
tracks over friable soil, and the wells at the stages were all that 
marked them. 

The British army consisted of the divisions of Major-Generals 
Gilbert, Sir Harry Smith, and Sir John McGaskill of Afghan fame, 
but the divisions had only two brigades, while several of the units 
had not come up. There were three brigades of cavalry. 

The country round was covered with scrub jungle and was 
absolutely flat, so that of visibility there was practically none. 
The Commander-in-Chief, Sir Hugh Gough, has been accused of 
being surprised by the Sikhs, but this is not so. There were cavalry 
patrols out, who reported clouds of dust advancing on Moodkee. 
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But there is no doubt that the cavalry of those days were not pushed 
ahead, and the same is evident at Chillianwallah in the 49 campaign, 
where nothing was known of a few miles ahead of the force. The 
reports of advancing dust drew the tired troops from their bivouacs, 
which had been formed in a square round the village. The Chief 
himself took forward the cavalry and horse artillery, while the 
divisions deployed into line. The enemy formed line not far from 
the British who at once attacked, and in a short afternoon battle, 
hampered by dust, dusk, and the smoke of jungle fires, put the 
Sikhs to flight and captured almost all their guns, suffering some 
eight or nine hundred casualties, some of which were probably 
inflicted in the confusion of the dust haze. 

The next evening four reinforcing battalions marched in, two 
of which were European, and it is on record that the Governor- 
General’s band played them into camp. The night of the 18th was 
spent in collecting wounded and captured guns, and the Chief himself 
did not leave the field till 2 a.m., to return at dawn. The 19th and 
20th were spent in clearing up, getting the reinforcements into their 
formations, and sending orders to Sir John Littler. 

Sir Henry Hardinge asked the Chief to let him serve him in a 
military capacity, and was appointed Second-in-Command, which 
his rank as Lieutenant-General and his military reputation well 
fitted him for. On the morning of the 21st the whole force marched 
at earliest dawn in the direction of what is generally known as 
Ferozeshuhr or Ferozeshah. The former name is usually used on 
the prints, the latter by Lord Gough. The former means the town 
of Firoze, the latter means the village or abode of gaffer Firoze, or, as 
it really is, gaffer Pheeru—i.e. Pheerushah. This village, the usual 
Punjab mud village with a high house or two in the centre, lay 
across the road to Ferozepore. About ten in the morning the 
force in line of columns arrived in front of the enemy who were 
found to be occupying a large entrenched horseshoe position round 
the village. 

The force halted and made a haversack breakfast, while the 
Commander-in-Chief prepared his battle plans, which were to attack 
the enemy from where he found himself, with the whole day before 
him. Sir John Littler had orders to march out from Ferozepore, 
eluding the Sikh force observing him on the left bank of the Sutlej 
under Tej Singh, and join him near Ferozeshah. This force (which 
did not march till 8 a.M.) would arrive in the early afternoon and be 
a timely reserve. At this stage the Governor-General abandoned 
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his new position as Second-in-Command, and insisted on asserting 
his position as supreme head, and definitely ordered Lord Gough to 
wait the arrival of Sir John Littler. 

The force was then set in motion in column and moved round 
the Sikhs, towards Ferozepore, ready to deploy into line to its right, 
thus performing the evolution in the well-known Snipy Green story. 
Early in the afternoon it had reached the village of Shikur some 
4000 yards from the southern face of the Sikh horseshoe, and there 
effected a junction with Sir John Littler. The whole army then 
formed line of battle in the time-honoured form. 

And here begins the actual battle story with all the pomp and 
pageantry of an old-time army in its full dress. The British line 
was close on three thousand yards long, somewhat curved, to face 
the horseshoe, and barely a thousand yards from the enemy. 
Gilbert’s division of two brigades on the right, then Wallace’s 
division so called—little more than a strong brigade—and Littler’s 
two brigades on the left, formed the front line, with Harry Smith’s 
division in rear of the centre in reserve. Harriot’s and Gough’s 
cavalry brigades were on the left and left centre, and White’s on 
the right. The guns were in line between the divisions, and were 
easily masked at the critical movements of the attack. 

At half-past three or thereabouts, on the shortest afternoon in 
the year, the British artillery opened on the Sikh trenches and guns, 
in reply to the Sikh fire which had been tearing through the scrub 
and thorn jungle, amid which the British were forming for battle. 
The horse artillery commenced the battle, but were hopelessly out- 
classed, and twice had they to limber up and advance to get within 
effective range. Their Brigadier reported that he must advance 
closer or be blown from the field. The heavy Sikh artillery was 
destroying his guns and blowing up his tumbrils. 

The British artillery was well known to be too light, and for 
some time the Commander-in-Chief had been anxious to increase its 
calibre. The horse artillery were practically the only horse-drawn 
guns, and they were armed with six-pounders. The nine-pounder 
field batteries were largely drawn by bullocks, and much slower to 
move and to handle. Shortly before this campaign a few of the 
field batteries had been horsed, and it had been proposed to arm the 
horse artillery with nine-pounders, and horse all the field batteries, 
bringing a twelve-pounder into the field drawn by bullocks. 

The actual force of artillery at Ferozeshah appears to have been 
six horse artillery batteries of six-pounders, four or five field batteries 
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of nine-pounders, and one battery of 8-inch howitzers, and, speaking 
generally, this metal could not touch the Sikh guns, so much so that 
of the captured guns hardly one had been damaged, while one-third 
of the British guns or wagons had been struck and disabled. Thus 
the brunt of the battle fell on the infantry despite the utmost 
devotion on the part of the artillery. 

It was during this advance of the horse artillery to get to close 
grips with the Sikh guns that the incident of Snarleyow occurred, 
and we will give it in Sergeant Bancroft’s own words : 


. A ball struck the polehorse of the waggon on which I 
was seated in the stomach, and in an instant the poor horse’s 
intestines were hanging about his legs. I called to the rider in- 
forming him of the mishap, saying “Tom! Tom (the man’s name 
was Tom Connelly)! Snarleyow (the horse’s name) has turned 
inside out, and his inwards are dangling about his legs.” Tom 
shouted to the corporal leading the team “Joe! Joe! pull up; 
Snarley’s guts are hanging about his legs!”” To which request 
the corporal coolly made answer: “ Begorra, Tom, I would not 


pull up at such a time, if your own guts were hanging out ! 


The incident with the Driver’s Brother, which is mingled in the poem 
with that of Snarleyow, had happened a few minutes earlier in 
that terrible duel of round shot. 

By now Littler’s division, which had one European and five Sepoy 
battalions, commenced the attack somewhat prematurely, on the 
left, but coming on a heavy battery was repulsed with severe loss, 
in which H.M. 62nd suffered greatly. The second brigade of three 
Sepoy units for some unexplained reason rendered no assistance, 
and the division fell away in rear of the centre and took no more 
share in the battle. Wallace’s weak division and Gilbert’s two 
brigades had by now taken up the assault, and Sir Henry Hardinge 
ordered Harry Smith’s division to fill a gap in the line. 

One brigade led by the General himself did so, amid dense dust 
and a heavy fire, and in immense confusion passed through the 
Sikh batteries and trenches picking up fragments of other corps, 
carrying the village of Ferozeshah, and reaching the enemy’s camp 
beyond in great disorder. Eventually this mob fell back on the 
village, which was full of horses, camels, and trappings of the 
Sirdars, and Sir Harry rallied and sorted them around a firm nucleus 
of H.M. 50th. 

Gilbert’s division after severe loss carried the trenches and 
batteries in its front, assisted by a brilliant charge of the 3rd Light 
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Dragoons, who had piled the trench in their front with their own 
dead, and had swept through guns, tents, and camps in a wild torrent 
that destroyed all order in the Sikh interior. ‘ Quadrupedante putrem 
sonitu quatit ungula campum.’ The earth shook and the trumpets 
blared, as the 3rd covered themselves with even more glory than at 
Moodkee two days earlier, when they drove the Sikh horse screaming 
from the field, so that to this day even they are known as the 
‘ Moodkeewallahs ’— ‘ The men of Moodkee.’ 


‘Trumpeter, what are you sounding now ? 
(Is it the call I’m seeking ?) 

**Can’t mistake the call,” said the trumpeter tall, 
“‘ When my trumpet goes a-speakin’. 

I’m urgin’ ’em on, they’re scamperin’ on, 

There’s a drummin’ of hoofs like thunder, 

There’s a maddening shout as the sabres flash out, 


99 9 


For I’m soundin’ the ‘Charge’ . . . no wonder ”. 


So it was hell for leather and devil take the hindmost, while 
Gilbert’s men, with the old Chief in his white fighting coat among 
them, were bayonetting the gunners, and one of his brigades, 
apparently after Harry Smith’s leading brigade had passed through, 


wheeled to its left and swept down the Sikh front, on the portion 
against which Littler had failed. 

It was now dark and the dust was appalling. The result of the 
Governor-General’s interference that morning was apparent. Four 
or five hours of daylight had been lost, the whole army was involved, 
neither commanders nor units knew where the others lay, or how 
their neighbours right or left had fared. The Sikh camps were 
burning, tumbrils were exploding, Staffs were killed—Sir Henry 
Hardinge had had six gallopers killed and five wounded. The Sikhs, 
themselves, were rallying and in places counter-attacking. Oh, 
for an hour, a priceless hour, of daylight! The division for whose 
arrival the whole battle had been delayed and disarrayed had been 
knocked out and made of no effect at the very commencement. 
There had been no compensation for the loss of daylight. 

Eventually orders were given by the Commander-in-Chief to 
draw off Gilbert’s division, and all who could rally thereto, to a 
position three hundred yards outside the Sikh trenches, and for 
all units to sound their assembly. Gradually those companies, 
battalions, and remnants who were within hail collected on the 
position thus marked, and it is this spot, with the Chief’s and Sir 
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Henry Hardinge’s Staffs talking behind the lines of sleeping men, 
that is depicted in the Midnight Bivouac. There was no food, there 
were no hospitals, there was no water. All over the field clumps 
of wounded and stragglers, formed often round the regimental 
surgeons, stayed where night had overtaken them lest worse 
befall. 

Littler’s division had hidden itself in rear, and distant fires 
denoted its probable bivouac. Harry Smith and one of his brigades 
had disappeared from the ken of the chief command. As a matter 
of fact at about 3 a.m. that gallant commander, finding that the 
Sikhs were showing signs of coming on, and that his troops were 
done to a turn, slowly withdrew from Ferozeshah covered by his 
bedrock 50th. Making a circuit he eventually arrived at the 
village of Misreewallah some 2000 yards behind the main force, and 
near where Littler’s division was licking its wounds. Sir Harry, 
Smith records finding here a cavalry brigade, some irregular honnd 
horse artillery, and some three thousand men from every regi; that 
in the Army. He also ran into an excited officer of Army aaking 
quarters, who told him that all was lost and that he was to ret knew 
Ferozepore at once. This Sir Harry repudiated, and about! Lord 
an officer named Christie of Christie’s horse offered to take )uite a 
the Commander-in-Chief. Farry 

In the main bivouac the two tried old soldiers, Gough? was 
Hardinge, determined to stick it out, and to attack again at dal to 
repulsing all feebler counsels. But the Governor-General sent awzAs 
his sword that the Duke had given him after Ligny, sent away to his 
secretary at Moodkee to be ready to destroy all his papers, and 
ordered off the field Prince Waldemar of Prussia! and his suite, of 
whom one had already been killed. 

During the night a Sikh heavy gun, to which the Sikh gunners 
had crept, opened at close range. Sir Henry himself led a party 
of the 80th to retake it, which they did cheering loudly. But in 
the Sikh camp, though the British leaders knew it not, disorder 
reigned supreme, and the Akali fanatics, turbulent as ever, were 
pillaging their own chiefs’ camps. 

To this bivouac, forming at dawn for the fresh attack, the arrival 
of Sir Harry Smith and his brigade with many stragglers attached 
was a godsend, and warmly was he welcomed by Sir Hugh Gough. 

Then the whole force swept forward in a cheering line, and 
carrying all before them, and capturing every Sikh gun, eventually 


1 Incognito as Count Ravensburg. 
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emerged in one triumphant line at the far north end of the horse- 
shoe, and there burst into enthusiastic cheers as the Commander- 
in-Chief and his Second-in-Command, the Governor-General, rode 
together down the line. . 

Hardly, however, had the night of sorrow turned to this dawn of 
joy, when news came that the whole of Tej Singh’s army from Feroze- 
pore was on them, and while the famished, dog-tired, if victorious, 
army was changing its front to its new left, to meet this attack, 
the Sikh guns opened. Doggedly the battalions formed. The old 
Chief rode out with his staff to draw the fire while the packed 
battalions wheeled, and the tired and jaded cavalry tried to canter 
to the flanks. The glorious 3rd Light Dragoons once more charged 
the Sikh horse, when, wonder of wonders, for the British artillery had 
spent their ammunition, the Sikh attack died away, and the great 
force slowly followed the discomfited units which were making for 

> Sutlej. 

“ej Singh later told Sir Henry Lawrence, that finding our troops 

. Soy against him those very trenches from which they had 
Gilber? his countrymen, he felt that it would be folly to try to 
them, them from troops so invincible, and it is probable that this 
&pPatis genuine reason. 
wheeh, weary victors found food and water in the Sikh position, 
&841Dhe wounded and many of the dead were carried to Ferozepore, 

te the Governor-General established his headquarters, while 
Gre Commander-in-Chief slowly followed the Sikhs to the fords on 
the Sutlej and awaited a reinforcing artillery. 

Of Sir Harry Smith’s clean-fought success at Aliwal, and the 
crowning victory at Sobraon with its destruction of the Sikhs in the 
river, this story does not pretend to deal. It has illustrated the 
three well-known pictures, the Midnight Bivouac, the Advance tn the 
Morning, and the Charge of the 3rd Light Dragoons ! those dramatic 
scenes in one of the great dramas of British military history. It is 
not necessary to dwell on the controversies ; unfortunately, great 
military events are so often followed by controversies. There was 
plenty of room for one in the overruling of Sir Hugh’s plan of attack 
by Sir Henry Hardinge, with its results ; there was the usual attack 
in the press on Sir Hugh’s methods of fighting, for in those days, to 
quote Sir Charles Napier, every unit contained in its ranks ‘an 
atrabilious correspondent,’ who criticised with only the knowledge 
of his own company front. We may admit with Sir Harry Smith 
that the whole force was handled like an overgrown battalion, and 
that a shower of gallopers, who more often than not were killed, was 
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the method of control. But with an enemy on an entrenched 
position and the arms of those days, a battle, like Waterloo, was an 
affair of close-order fighting in which control soon disappeared, and 
we can best criticise the habit of the Chief in leading his troops to 
battle instead of controlling them from the reserve. But we must 
remember that the Duke himself was compelled to do the same at 
Waterloo. 

Lord Gough’s career in India and the mighty campaigns he 
fought have been the subject of much and bitter discussion, but we 
may attribute much of the criticism to the dislike of an army to 
heavy casualties, and being outmatched by heavy artillery, on meet- 
ing the most martial and best organised enemy it had yet met in 
India. It is always to be regretted that the papers and diaries 
of Sir Patrick Grant, his most intimate and most trusted Staff Officer, 
and the staff officer of all others trusted by all, during these cam- 
paigns, were accidentally burnt in later years. He could and 
possibly would have thrown a very different light on much that 
happened, including also those miserable days when he was making 
a new army to retake India in 1857. Some inkling of what he knew 
may be gathered from a paragraph in a private letter of Lord 
Dalhousie’s: ‘ You will see Pat Grant, who will give you quite a 
different impression of that usually accepted as to where Harry 
Smith’s force spent the night,’ or words to that effect. There was 
no doubt a feeling in the Army that they had not been handled to 
the best advantage, and the military headquarters ascribed this 
to the interference of the Governor-General. 

But none of these things mars the fighting glory nor the dramatic 
side of this striking picture, nor affects the hard fact that all the 
Sikh artillery, close on a hundred guns, remained in the victor’s 
hands, and that the British had now time and prestige to cover their 
concentration from below of sufficient force to finish the campaign 
and dictate terms in Lahore itself. Many curious incidents 
happened, none more so than the action of the sunstricken Staff 
Officer already referred to, whose orders, refused by Sir Harry Smith, 
sent some of the cavalry and most of the artillery marching to 
Ferozepore on the morning of the 22nd, which may have further 
contributed to Tej Singh’s half-heartedness. Sir Henry Hardinge 
relates how riding to Ferozepore on the 23rd he met them returning, 
and fell on the Brigadier in no measured terms, meeting also the mad 
Staff Officer in pyjamas, who explained that his breeches had been so 
riddled with grape that they had fallen off ! 

The conduct of the Indian troops, that is to say, the sepoys 
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of the Bengal Line, almost exclusively in those days drawn from the 
high-caste peasantry of Oude and Behar, was much criticised. They 
had been heavily marched with little time for food, always a diffi- 
culty with the ceremonious Hindu feeder. They had had no food 
on the 21st and little enough water with a double ration of dust. 
Sir Henry, who had commanded Portuguese troops led by British 
officers, said they ‘ had done at Ferozeshah as well as the Portuguese 
would have done. The sepoy like the latter had his good and his 
bad fighting days, and Ferozeshah was one of the bad ones.’ 

Sir Henry himself records how, when he and the Chief rode down 
the victorious front on the morning of the 22nd amid the lowered 
colours and acclamations of the troops, an officer commanding a 
Bengal corps said to him: ‘ Never pay attention to their shouts, 
there is hardly a man of them stayed the night with me,’ and that 
was a bitter thing to say in the hour of victory. 

At Sobraon, the crowning victory, when there was no doubt 
of British success, and the British gun park was as powerful as 
that of their foes, the sepoys fought with great determination. In 
the Punjab campaign, three years later, the same stories were rife, 
and it was said on both occasions that there was a mental dislike 
to sharing in the downfall in the last great Hindu principality. 
And it would be small wonder if there had been some stratum of 
truth in the statement. On the other hand religious feelings are 
an excellent pretext when feet are cold. Bagdad was very holy 
ground to Indian soldiery in ’16 when rations were bad and prestige 
was low and Kut had fallen. Even the river steamers ceased to 
develop engine trouble when Maude was into Bagdad. 

But perhaps it is the old story, ‘ pas d’argent, pas de Suisse,’ 
in other words ‘ pas de distribution, no fighting,’ for an army travels 
on its belly, and the troops at Ferozeshah and Chillianwallah were 
very empty. So let us only remember the glory, and forget the 
to and fro of circumstance. Whatever the sepoy may have done, 
and however so much or so little he may have failed, there are 
no two words as to the majesty and dominion of the British 
soldier, horse and foot, and of none more than the 3rd Light 
Dragoons. 

Seventy miles out of Delhi by the Great North Road lies an 
old cantonment, long derelict, named Kurnal. It was long famous 
after the days of Lord Lake as the frontier station of Upper India, 
and Sir David Ouchterlony long controlled frontier politics there- 
from. To this day the Ouchterlony House stands, thanks to Lord 
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Curzon, a public monument, with the alabaster lions on the gate- 
ways that the old General brought from Italy. 

The cantonment was transferred to Umballa a few years before 
the Sutlej campaign, even the church was moved, save for its 
tower and its steeple, which also remains to this day. The vacant 
area was long occupied by the Stud Department, and to-day by 
the Army Dairies. In the old low vaulted barracks now used as 
cowsheds, inside a domed roof, is a painted trophy of the Royal 
Arms and Cypher, with the battle honours of the 3rd Buffs and the 
3rd Light Dragoons, and a soldier of each corps in the full dress 
of the forties as supporters. Ever since, some loving hand in 
Stud or Farms has repainted this big trophy, and the figures and 
the uniforms are as fresh as when painted over eighty years ago— 
and hardly a soul to see the green memory. 

‘So we may leave the dead of Ferozeshah in the sure and certain 
hope. There were 694 dead on the field of battle, and 1721 wounded, 
of whom two-thirds were European. Many wounded died of their 
wounds, for 700 are buried at Ferozeporealone. ‘ Both rich and poor 
of low degree,’ and among them George Broadfoot and D’Arcy 
Todd, famous and irreplaceable, while at Moodkee, two leaders of 
Afghan fame, Major-Generals Sir John MacGaskill and Sir Robert 
Sale, had ended their careers they had commenced in Spain. How 
better can we end such a story, than with the last verse of Francis 
Barron’s song ? 


‘Trumpeter, what are you sounding now ? 

(Is it the call I’m seeking ?) 

‘Lucky for you if you hear it at all 

For my trumpet’s but faintly speakin’. 

I’m callin’ ’em home—Come home! come home! 
Tread light o’er the dead in the valley 

Who are lyin’ around face down to the ground 
And they can’t hear me sound the ‘ Rally.’ 

But they'll hear it again in a grand refrain 
When Gabriel sounds the last ‘ Rally’ ”.’ 





SOME LETTERS FROM MATTHEW ARNOLD TO 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


THERE recently came into my possession a packet of letters written 
by Matthew Arnold to Robert Browning. That some correspond- 
ence should never be published is clear. Nothing, for example, 
can ever justify the publication of Keats’s love letters to Fanny 
Brawne. Such letters were not only written in the strictest 
privacy of emotion, but they were, further, written in a manner 
that could only be understood by the person to whom they were 
addressed. Any judgment of Keats’s character formed from these 
letters is a judgment which no one in the world has any right to 
make, since the evidence is neither admissible nor intelligible. 
Even Matthew Arnold, the most fastidious of critics and the most 
lucid judge of character, allowed himself in spite of his protests 
to be misled into such a judgment, and his estimate of Keats suffers 
in the process. But, with such exceptions, a man’s correspondence 
will often, even when it is upon inconsiderable affairs, add a par- 
ticular charm to the figure presented by his work. Cowper and 
Gray and FitzGerald would have suffered some loss of their due 
fame had their letters never been published to the world. The 
present little series of letters, trifling in occasion for the most part, 
show both the poets concerned in a very pleasing and friendly 
light, and it is for this reason that, with Lady Sandhurst’s permission, 
I now publish them. 

The relations between Browning and Arnold seem always to 
have been extremely cordial. They exchanged books, generally 
with inscriptions of the warmest regard. In Arnold’s pocket 
diary 1 for 1845 there is a note of books * to be read from October 
1845— .’ The first entry is Glanvil’s Vanity of Dogmatising. 
A little boasting in these things is pardonable, and I like to provoke 
the collector’s envy by saying that I am the happy possessor of 
Arnold’s own copy of Glanvil 2 that was to be immortalised in the 

1 One of three in my possession, unpublished, and containing a good deal of 
amusing information to which I hope to return. 

* The title-page in full is as follows: ‘The Vanity of /Dogmatising: /or/ 
Confidence in Opinions. /Manifested in a / Discourse /of the /Shortness and Un- 
certainty / of our / Knowledge, / And its Causes ; / With some / Reflexions on Peri- 
—. ;/and/An Apology for Philosophy. / By Jos. Glanvill, M.A. / London, 


inted by E. C, for Henry Eversden at the Grey- / Hound in St. Pauls Church- 
Yard. 1661.’ 
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line ‘and near me on the grass lies Glanvil’s book.’ The volume 
contains Arnold’s bookplate, and on the fly-leaf in his writing, 
‘E lib.: M. Arnold. 1844.’ But to add to the delight, this is 
followed by a further inscription, also in Arnold’s hand, ‘ Given 
by M. Arnold to R. Browning. Aug*. 5th, 1879.’ But even that 
is not all. Lower down on the same page is yet another note, 
this time in Browning’s writing, which runs thus: ‘(It contains 
the story which suggested to M. Arnold his exquisite poem ‘“‘ The 
Gypsey-Scholar.” R.B.)’1 The leaf is a charming note upon 
the relations between the two poets. In 1881 Arnold sends 
Browning a copy of his Byron selection ‘ With affectionate 
regard. M. A.’, an inscription to which Browning adds his own 
name and the date ‘ June 25. 81.’ And doubtless there are existent 
many other examples of like courtesies. Of Browning’s gifts 
to Arnold in this kind there are two records in the letters here 
printed. 

In 1870 Browning, writing to Miss Isa Blagden, makes this 
touching reference : 


‘, . . Florence would be irritating, and, on the whole, insuffer- 
able—Yet I never hear of anyone going thither but my heart is 
twitched. There is a good, charming, little singing German lady, 
Miss Regan, who told me the other day that she was just about 
revisiting her aunt, Madame Sabatier, who you may know, or 
know of—and I felt as if I should immensely like to glide, for a long 
summer-day through the streets and between the old stone-walls,— 
unseen come and unseen go—perhaps by some miracle, I shall do 
so—and look up at Villa Brichieri as Arnold’s Gypsy-Scholar gave 
one wistful look at ‘ the line of festal light in Christ Church Hall,” 
before he went to sleep in some forgotten grange. . . .’ 


Seven years later in telling another correspondent of a recent. 
visit to Oxford where he had been Jowett’s guest in the company 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, Lord 
Coleridge, Lord Lansdowne, and other notabilities, he says : 


‘, . . dinner done, speechifying set in vigorously. . . . Mr. Green 
(drank) to Literature and Science delivering a most undeserved 
eulogium on myself, with a more rightly directed one on Arnold, 
Swinburne, and the old pride of Balliol, Clough : this was cleverly 
and almost touchingly answered by dear Mat Arnold... .’ 


Arnold’s personal affection for Browning, who was ten years 


1 Browning’s version of Arnold’s title is not uncharacteristic, 
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his senior, is clearly written in these letters, and Mrs. Arnold, 
writing to Browning thanking him for ‘words of sympathy’ 
written on Arnold’s death in 1888, says: ‘ He had the most warm 
affection, admiration and respect for you, and I like to think how 
much he would have valued and how deeply he would have been 
touched by all you say of him.’ 

I have, so far as I could, added to the letters such notes 
as seemed necessary for their explanation. This doubtless un- 
important task has not been made any easier by the fact that the 
beautiful collection of Arnold’s letters edited by Mr. G. W. E. 
Russell in- 1895 contains no index. 


Letrer I. 


[Addressed to Browning at 1 Chichester Road, Upper West- 
bourne Terrace. Arnold had moved to Chester Square in 1858. 
At the date of this letter he was thirty-nine years of age, and 
Browning forty-nine. Browning had recently returned to England 
after Mrs. Browning’s death, which took place in Florence on 
June 30, 1861. 

The Madame du Quaire was Fanny du Quaire, the sister of 
John F. Blackett, the member for Newcastle. She was already 
an old friend of Browning’s, and a sympathetic reader and critic 
of both poets. Arnold, writing to her in 1858 of Merope, says 
‘Make Browning look at it if he is in Florence; one of the very 
best antique fragments I know is a fragment of a Hippolytus by 
him.’ This would be the Artemis Prologizes which was published 
in the third number of Bells and Pomegranates in 1842, and is re- 
ferred to by Arnold in Letter XIII. In 1861 Arnold quotes Madame 
du Quaire to his mother as praising his poem A Southern Night. 

Writing to his mother on November 13, 1861, Arnold says: 
‘ We had a pleasant dinner-party the other night. Froude I always 
find attractive, though I think he has very sinister ways of looking 
at history.’ From the fact that Browning was not mentioned 
the inference is that he was not able to accept the invitation. ] 


‘My pear Mr. Browninc,—Will you give us the pleasure of 
your company at dinner next Thursday, the 7th, at} past 7? You 
will meet Mme. du Quaire, and, I hope, Froude. 

‘ Most truly yours, 
‘M. ARNOLD. 


‘2 Cuester Squvaks, 
‘ Novber 4th: 1861.’ 
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Letrer II. 


[This and all the subsequent letters are addressed to 19 Warwick 
Crescent. I have found nothing to show whether Browning went 
or not. } 


*2 CHEsTER Square, 
* Noveer 6th [1862]. 


‘Dear Mr. Browntnec,—If you are in town and disengaged will 
you give Mrs. Arnold and me the pleasure of your company at 
dinner on Sunday (the 9th) at } past 7, to meet Mme. du Quaire ? 
She goes out of town on Monday. 

‘ Believe me, 
‘Sincerely yours, 
‘MatTHEW ARNOLD.’ 


Letter III. 


[The teacher, as we gather from Letter IX., was for Arnold’s 
eldest son, Thomas, and was duly engaged.] 


‘Tue ATHENAEUM, 
* Octber 18th, 1864. 


‘My pEaR Brownine,—If you are back in London will you 
kindly send me the name and address of the German you mentioned 


to me as a teacher of music for my little boy. Or, if you would 
mention the case to him, and send him to call at my house at any 
time he can make convenient, letting me know what time is fixed, 
perhaps that would be the best plan. My little boy is full of ardour 
to begin. 
‘Ever sincerely yours, 
‘MatTTHEW ARNOLD. 
‘2 CHESTER SQUARE.’ 


Letrer IV. 


[Sir George Bowyer, Bart., was an eminent lawyer and juris- 
prudent. There is no trace so far as I can discover of what 
Browning wanted, but as he was now writing The Ring and the 
Book, of which he tells us in 1862 that he ‘ had the whole story 
pretty well in his head,’ although the first volume was not pub- 
lished till 1868, the questions may possibly have had some reference 
to the machinery of that poem.] 


‘Tus ATHENAEUM, 
* Decher 19th, 1864. 


‘My pear Brownine,—Every day I have been hoping to see you 
here, but not having that pleasure I write to say that I have spoken 
VOL. LV.—NO. 330, N.S. 42 
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to Henry Bowyer about your wish to ask some questions of his 
brother : and any morning you like to call on Sir George Bowyer 
at his chambers in the Temple, he will be happy to see you. 
‘ Ever sincerely yours, 
‘ MaTTHEW ARNOLD.’ 


Letrer V. 


[Joseph Milsand had been a friend of Browning’s from 1852, 
and the 1863 reprint of Sordello was dedicated to him, and the 
Parleyings with Certain People, 1887, was inscribed to his memory 
a year after his death. In April 1865 Arnold writes to his wife 
from Paris: ‘ On Tuesday I dined with Milsand, one of the Revue 
des deux Mondes set.’ Milsand published in 1864 a brochure on 
Ruskin, and this is probably the volume referred to. Why Arnold’s 
confidence in Browning had caused him to disregard ‘ one or two 
occasions of reading the book,’ I cannot say. If the notice was 
written it does not seem to have been collected.] 

‘THE ATHENAEUM, 
‘ Feby 17th, 1865. 

‘My pear Browntne,—Many thanks for Milsand’s book: I had 
that confidence in you, that I disregarded one or two occasions of 
reading the book, though it looked interesting and Palgrave gave 
the highest report of it. I have promised (for my sins) to do two 
things for a newspaper ; and I shall try and make a notice of this 


book one of them. 
‘Ever sincerely yours, 
‘MatTHew ARNOLD.’ 


Letter VI. | 


[De Circourt was a Parisian friend of Arnold’s. Again there is 
no evidence as to whether Browning went or not.] 
*2 CHESTER SQUARE, 
« April 5th [1866]. 
‘My pear Browntna,—I hope you will be able to give us the 
pleasure of your company at dinner next Tuesday, the 10th, at 
¢to8 You will meet M. de Circourt, whom I think youknow. He 
has only just come to town from Yorkshire, and he goes back to 
Paris on Wednesday: that is why I give you such improperly 
short notice. 
‘ Ever most sincerely yours, 
‘MatTHEW ARNOLD.’ 
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Lztrer VII. 


{Three days after the date of this letter, on November 9, 
Arnold writes to his mother: ‘We had a very pleasant dinner-party 
last night which grew up out ofsmall beginnings. First, I had asked 
Lake to dine quite alone with us, then a M. Milsand, a Frenchman 
and a remarkable writer, who had been very civil tome when I was 
in Paris last year, called unexpectedly, and I added him to Lake ; 
then I found Milsand was staying with Browning, and JI added 
Browning ; then Lord Houghton went with me and William Forster 
to Spurgeon’s lecture, and, having asked William of course to dine 
if he stayed in London, I found that Lord Houghton was a friend 
of Milsand’s, and so I asked him too ; then Flu suggested that we 
ought to ask the Custs, which was very true, so we asked them: and 
they all came. This is how one’s resolutions of having no more 
dinner parties get set aside.’] 

« Nower 6th [1866]. 

‘My pear Brownine,—Mr. Milsand is coming to dine with us 
quite quietly on Thursday at } past 7 (a real 4 past), and I hope and 
trust you will be able to give us the pleasure of your company too. 
It is an age since I have seen you. 

‘ Ever most sincerely, 
‘MaTTHEW ARNOLD. 


‘2 CuesteR SQuARE.’ 


Letter VIII: 


[This was just before Arnold moved from Chester Square to 
Harrow. Bailey Streatfield and Captain Cust seem to have left 
no easily accessible records of themselves ; or I have overlooked 
them. ] 


‘ ATHENAEUM CLUB 
‘(2 CuxsteR Square), 
* Feby 24th, 1868. 


‘My pear BrowntnG,—I should like to get you once more within 
my house before I leave it : if you are by chance still disengaged for 
next Saturday, will you comeand dine with us that day at 4 past 7 ? 
You will meet no one but Fanny du Quaire and Bailey Streatfield 
and Capt. Cust, for we are still living shut up, but Mrs. Arnold will 
be as glad as I shall if you can come to us thus quietly. 

‘Believe me, 
‘ever sincerely yours, 
‘MaTTHEW ARNOLD.’ 
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Letter IX. 


[Arnold’s eldest son, Thomas, died at Harrow on November 23, 
at the age of sixteen. The volume referred to was presumably one 
of the first two of The Ring and the Book, which were published in 
the winter months of this year. It is to be hoped that it beguiled 
_ the tedium of the examination room. Arnold’s educational duties 
were now a pretty desperate business, and he had to take precautions 
against being swamped by them, and in a letter to his mother, 
written in this month, he says: ‘I divide my papers (second year 
grammar) through every day, taking in Christmas Day, Saturdays, 
and Sundays. In this way I bring them down to twenty-five a day, 
which I can do without the strain on my head and eyes which forty 
a day, or—as I used often to make it in old times by delaying at first 
—eighty or ninety a day would be.’] 


*‘ Harrow, 
* Decher 5th, 1868. 


‘My pgar Brownine,—We have lately had a great loss—our 
dear invalid boy for whom you helped us to a singing-master ; we 
had kept him sixteen years in spite of everybody prophesying that 
we should not rear him, and having kept him so long does not make 
it easier to part with him now. Letters and parcels have been 
accumulating and I have only just opened your volume with its kind 
—too kind—inscription. The poem looks most interesting, and it 
will rouse me and bring me back to life as few other things could. 
I shall busy myself with it all this next week while I have to sit 
presiding at a long weary examination which will have now this 
merit at least that it will give me time and quiet for your poetry. 

‘ With the most sincere thanks, 
‘ ever yours, 
‘MatTHEw ARNOLD.’ 


Letrer X. 


{Arnold’s second son, Trevenen William, had died at Harrow a 
few days before, at the age of eighteen.) 
‘Harrow 


‘ Wednesday [Feb. 21st, 1872]. 

‘ My pzar Browntnec,—Thank you for your most kind note. It 
always gives me pleasure to think of you, and to know that I have 
your kind thoughts. These poor children whom we call only children 
after the flesh—how much nearer and dearer they are to us than 


any others ! 
‘ Ever yours affect”, 


‘MaTTHEW ARNOLD.’ 
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Letter XI. 


[The volume referred to was no doubt Aristophanes’ Apology, 
published in 1875. The Inn Album was also published in the same 
year, but did not appear until November.] 


‘ ATHENAEUM CLUB, 
‘ May 20th, 1875, 


‘My pEaR Brownine,—Many ‘anaes for your poem which I 
shall keep to read when my summer holiday comes and I can read 
a poem steadily. It is sure to leave me with the impression which 
your writings from the first have given me and which the writings 
of so few other living people give me—that the author is what the 


French well call a grand esprit. 
‘ Sincerely yours, 
‘MatTHEw ARNOLD.’ 


Letrer XII. 


[Arnold had moved from Harrow to Cobham in 1873. This 
letter and the next one bring to light, so far as I am aware for the 
first time, a charming passage between the two poets. Browning 
seems already to have been approached by Si. Andrews some years 
earlier to see whether he would take office in succession to John 
Stuart Mill. He declined as he did again now. Browning does not 
seem to have written directly to The Times, but the following extracts 
from that paper in connexion with the matter tell an interesting 
little story of their own. 

November 7th, 1877. 


St. AnpreEws, Nov. 6. 


A meeting of the party who were supporting the Marquis of 
Salisbury for the Rectorial Chair was held to-night, when it was 
unanimously agreed to bring forward Mr. Matthew Arnold in opposi- 
tion to Mr. Robert Browning, seeing that the Marquis had declined 
to allow himself to be nominated. The poll is fixed for the 22nd 
inst. 


November 15, 1877. 
Sr. Anprews, Nov. 14. 


A meeting for the nomination of candidates for the Rectorship 
was held last night. It was stated that Mr. Matthew Arnold had 
written declining to stand in opposition to Mr. Robert Browning, 
and that in consequence his nomination would not be persevered 
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with. Mr. Robert Browning was then duly nominated, and it is 
most probable that he will now be elected without opposition. 
The election is fixed for the 22nd inst. 
November 19, 1877. 
St. AnpReEws, Nov, 18. 

The Conservative students of the University have resolved to 
nominate the Right Hon. Robert Lowe for the Rectorial Chair in 
opposition to Mr. Robert Browning, the poet. The supporters of 
the latter are, however, particularly strong, and are confident they 
will carry their man against any candidate that may now be 
proposed. 
November 21, 1877. 

St. ANDREWS, Nov. 19. 

The Right Hon. Robert Lowe was nominated to-day for the 
Rectorship of the University, in opposition to Mr. Browning, the 
poet. Since then, however, intelligence having been received that 
Mr. Browning declines to be a candidate, a large section of the 
students are anxious to support Mr. Matthew Arnold, who at a 
former stage of the contest retired in favour of Mr. Browning ; but 
it is doubtful if the former gentleman will allow his name to be again 
brought forward. The poll will be taken on Thursday. 


November 22, 1877. 
St. Anprews, Nov. 21. 


Both Mr. Robert Browning and Mr. Matthew Arnold declining 
to stand for the office of Rector, it was unanimously agreed at a 
meeting held yesterday to elect Professor Tyndall. . . . 
November 23, 1877. 

St. Anprews, Nov. 22. 

The triennial election of a Rector for the University of St. 
Andrews, in the room of the Dean of Westminster, was held this 
afternoon. The election has been remarkable for the number of 
gentlemen mentioned in connexion with the office and the difficulty 
experienced by the students in inducing any of them to be nominated. 
Mr. Robert Browning was for a time the popular candidate, and his 
return would easily have been secured had he not withdrawn. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold and Professor Tyndall would also have been 
carried had they stood ; but a negative reply being received from 
both of them, the students, as late as Wednesday afternoon, were 
without a candidate. A mass meeting held late in the evening 
selected Lord Selborne and the Right Hon. Gathorne Hardy, and 
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the election was thus at the close resolved into a political 
contest. .. .] 
‘Parys Hitt Corrace, 


*CosBHaMm, SURREY, 
* Noveer 7th, 1877. 


‘My DEAR BrowninG,—I have just seen in The Times that the 
St. Andrews students who were supporting Ld. Salisbury propose 
now to bring me forward in opposition to you. I should not allow 
myself to be brought forward in any case, because I am a school- 
inspector ;—but I hope I need hardly add that least of all should 
I allow myself to be brought forward in opposition to you. 

‘Believe me, 
‘Cordially yours, 
‘MaTTHEW ARNOLD. 


‘P.S.—I have heard nothing from St. Andrews; if I hear, or 
indeed whether I hear or not, I shall say what I have said to you.’ 


Letrer XIII. 


[The Agamemnon of Aeschylus, Transcribed by Robert Browning, 
was published in 1877, Browning claiming in his preface that ‘ the 
poorest translation provided only it be faithful . . . will not only 
suffice to display what an eloquent friend maintains to be the all in 


999 


all of poetry—‘“ the action of the piece,” ’ and going on to appeal 
to a celebrated passage from Arnold’s Preface of 1853.] 
‘Pains Hitt Corracez, 


*‘CopHaM, SURREY, 
* Novber 26th, 1877. 


‘My pEar Browntne,—I cannot help thinking that in a packet 
of some half-dozen letters, which was sent after me into Suffolk 
where I was on a visit, was a letter from you. The packet has been 
lost: I have been waiting and waiting in hopes of recovering it, 
but without result. Probably you told me of your intention not to 
stand for the Rectorship of St. Andrews ; as it was, your letter in 
The Times took me quite by surprise. I wish you had let them elect 
you; a Lord Rector has not to make a speech—your detestation, 
I know—he has only to write and read an address. And an address 
from you would have been full of interest. However, it is not to be; 
and my ignorance of your intentions made no difference as to my 
coming forward, as I have determined never to come forward for a 
post of this kind while I am a school-inspector ; of course, whether 
I had been a school-inspector or not, my allowing myself to be 
brought forward against you was out of the question. 

‘TI am very glad to,have the ‘“‘ Agamemnon ”’ from you, and thank 
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you much for sending it. I will not deny that I prefer your manner 
in Artemis Prologizes : but I can truly say of the present work, that, 
given a certain problem which you had fixed for yourself in dealing 
with Aeschylus, I am filled with admiration of the vigour and ability 
which you show in grappling with it. 
‘ Believe me, 
‘ Most sincerely yours, 
‘MatTHEW ARNOLD.’ 


LeTTerR XIV. 


[Arnold was still living at Cobham ; but he took first No. 3, 
then No. 1 Eccleston Square, furnished, for a season. Grant 
Duff was Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff. He was appointed Under- 
Secretary of State for India in Mr. Gladstone’s first Administration 
and was afterwards Governor of Madras. Again there is nothing 
to show whether Browning went.] 


*1 Eccrzston Squarz, S.W., 
* March 27th [1878]. 


‘My pear Brownine,—Could you dine with us next Tuesday, 
the 2nd of April, at } to8? I would gladly have given you more 
notice, but I want to catch Grant Duff before he starts for Algiers. 


‘ Most sincerely yours, 
‘MatTTHEW ARNOLD.’ 


Here the series ends. Arnold lived ten years longer, Browning 
twelve. That the affectionate intimacy was never broken is clear 
from Mrs. Arnold’s letter that has been quoted. And that the 
friendship continued to be a treasured one in the Arnold family 
until Browning’s own death is shown by a further letter from 
Mrs. Arnold written to Browning when he was seventy-seven years 
of age, a few months only before he died, asking him if he could be 
present at her daughter’s wedding, not only for her own gratifica- 
tion, but because his coming would have touched and pleased his old 
friend. Mrs. Arnold concludes, ‘I hope, dear Mr. Browning, you 
will not mind my asking you in this way, and of course I shall quite 
understand if you cannot come. But the remembrance of old days 
has been strong upon me so I cannot help writing.’ And so closes 
a little chapter of literary biography, inconsiderable perhaps, but 
in its example of courtesy not without something of Arnold’s own 
favourite ‘ sweetness and light.’ 

Joun DRINKWATER. 





TOAD AND HARROW. 
BY HILTON BROWN. 


‘The toad beneath the harrow knows 
Exactly where each tooth-point goes ; 
The butterfly upon the road 
Preaches contentment to that toad.’ 
Rupyarp Kiptina. 


I. 


THE immaculate parlourmaid of 14 Roxburgh Gardens made a 
violent assault on the hanging chimes to signal that tea was ready. 
Her discordant clamour rang through the somnolent house. 

In the drawing-room the younger Miss Raeburn sighed. 

* How she does massacre these things! Mahommed Khan used 
to play them so beautifully.’ 

Her sister, standing at the window and peering down into the 
strip of garden, turned sharply. 

‘ Well, there isn’t any Mohammed Khan any more, and never 
will be. And she'll have to do it again. Father hasn’t heard.’ 

The younger girl struggled ungracefully out of her chair. 

‘I suppose it’s the Jackal ?’ 

‘It is. They’re at it again. Arguing and fighting. It does 
seem hard that out of all Bournemouth we must needs live next 
door to that.... Ring again, Mary; General Raeburn didn’t 
hear.’ 

The renewed summons produced its effect. The General, a 
bulky figure in a golf suit, broke off his discourse with the thin- 
faced man in black and came up the path, strutting a little and 
breathing strongly through his nose like a man released from battle. 
A top-hat proceeding without human agency along the garden wall 
proclaimed that the other combatant was also seeking his camp. 

The two Miss Raeburns, peeping from the window, sighed in 
unison. 

‘ We shall have to go through it all again,’ said the elder. 

The younger nodded. 

‘ Awful. But so’ll Mrs. Jackal—that’s one comfort.’ 

Preliminary crashings in the hall announced the General ; 
presently he came striding into the room and sat down heavily. 
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‘I don’t know why the devil that girl should suppose I’m deaf ! 
I heard perfectly well the first time. Clattering and banging! ’ 

‘It was my fault, father,’ said his elder daughter. ‘I told her 
to ring again. We saw you talking to Mr. Theobald.’ 

The General seized a buttered scone and bit it as if it were 
Mr. Theobald’s face. 

‘ Just as well you interrupted us, perhaps. I should have struck 
him in another minute. Damned jackal!’ 

The younger Miss Raeburn took the pass dutifully. 

* I suppose he was talking rot as usual.’ 

The General snorted and fell upon another scone. 

‘I never knew him talk anything else—or any other of his 
damned Radical crew either. Myaw! myaw! White-livered, 
psalm-singing, canting idiot! Curse these vakils—they’re the same 
everywhere!’ (Mr. Theobald was a solicitor.) 

Miss Jane Raeburn glanced resignedly at her sister; the ball 
was started, remained only to suffer its progress. 

‘Fool was annoyed ’"—the General became audible through a 
mouthful of scone—‘ because he’s had a letter from his son-in-law.’ 

‘The Indian policeman ?’ said Miss Ivy conversationally. 

‘I don’t know any other son-in-law he ever had.’ The General 
glared at her. ‘It seems that he and Theobald’s precious daughter 
have been posted to some God-forsaken place full of sedition, and 
the young fellow—what’s his name, Staiton, Stanton ?—has written 
again saying he’s fed up with his job and wants to resign.’ 

‘You can’t blame him,’ said Miss Jane. ‘ Everybody in India 
wants to resign now. Take another scone, father.’ 

The General took another scone and gloomed at it morosely. 

‘Of course they do, and quite right too. When you get a 
Government that deliberately hands you over to a lot of damned 
natives and then asks you to carry on—I don’t blame the boy. Not 
one scrap. I told Theobald so. I said to him “ My good sir, your 
son-in-law has a damned lot more sense than you have. The place 
isn’t a white man’s country and still less a white woman’s. His 
wife’s your daughter, isn’t she ?”’ 

The scone interfered for a moment with speech. 

‘“ Write by return,” I told him,’ said the General conquering. 
‘ “ Write and tell him to send in his papers and you'll get him that 
job he wants here. Get him out of it; it’s your duty.” That’s 
what I told him.’ 

‘ And what did he say ?’ 
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The General swelled. ‘ What would the fool say? What has 
he always said ? What do all these canting, psalm-singing Radical 
swine invariably say ?’ 

He paused for effect, and swelled again. 

* They know all about India. Oh Lord, yes. Never got nearer 
it than a week-end at Boulogne, but they know all about it. Oh, 
God bless me, yes! J know nothing—no-thing. J only worked 
there for twenty years. I know nothing.... I “ exaggerate.” 
I “ paint it too black.” I’m “ intolerant.” I’m “ reactionary.” 
I’m “ unsympathetic.” I’m “ unprogressive.” My God!’ 

He choked. 

‘ Dear father,’ said Miss Ivy soothingly, ‘don’t excite’ yourself 
so. He isn’t worth it.’ 

‘7’m not exciting myself,’ said the General. ‘India’s out of 
my hands now, thank God! But I know what that damned jackal 
will go and do. He'll sit down and write a letter to that poor boy, 
telling him about his noble task and sticking to the fort and God 
knows all what; and he'll say that if he throws up his job now he’ll 
cut his daughter out of his will. And, of course, the poor lad couldn’t 
live on his pension. . . . He’s probably writing it now. Damned 
jackal ! ’ 

In point of fact Mr. Theobald was not writing any letter— 
though he had every intention of doing so immediately after tea. 
Meantime he was telling his wife about the General. 

‘You know, my dear Ann,’—his suave, courtly accents would 
contrast strangely with the General’s bluster—‘ when one meets a 
ranting old idiot like Raeburn one‘can hardly wonder that our 
people in India made themselves disliked. Raeburn’s the type 
Sahib, the type Sahib.’ 

‘ Yes, dear,’ said his wife listlessly. James was always so wise 
and so persuasive, but—her daughter was away out there. Did 
James really know as much about it as he thought? Could he 
possibly ? 

‘The type Sahib,’ repeated Theobald yet again, spreading jam 
thickly on a muffin. ‘Intolerant, unprogressive, hopelessly and 
absolutely behind the times. Raeburn’s father expected an Indian 
gentleman to get off the road when he came along and hide in the 
ditch ; Raeburn would like to do the same. Can you wonder 
there’s unrest with people like that in power? The stupid, pig- 
headed old Ass !’ 

Mrs. Theobald’s thoughts ran to the Mutiny, wherein General 
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Raeburn’s father had distinguished himself not a little. Her 
gitrlhood’s reading had left her with only one Indian name—the 
Nana Sahib, only one Indian picture—Wheeler’s hapless earth- 
works outside Cawnpore. She always thought about the Mutiny ; 
she thought about it far too much . . . and Muriel was out there— 
little Muriel. 

Theobald finished his muffin. 

‘I’ve a rather unpleasant job to do now,’ he said. ‘I’ve had 
another letter from young Micky. More of this balderdash about 
India not being a white man’s country and wanting to retire. I don’t 
know what the young generation are coming to ; they seem to have 
no ambition, no desire to stick to their work, no guts. I suppose it’s 
@ reaction from the war. It won’t do anyway. I like Micky and 
I won’t be hard on him, but "—he lit his cigarette with effect— 
‘ T’ll speak out.’ 

‘ But—but——’ began his wife. 

‘My dear Ann ’—his tone was fatherly—‘ you’re thinking about 
Cawnpore again. There’s no danger now. The Mutiny was a 
side-show to which we’ve always given far more importance than it 
deserved. The Indians are a civilised people—highly so. They’re 
not savages. There’s no danger. I dare say things aren’t quite 
so comfortable as they were, but that’s the price Micky’s generation 
have to pay for the idiotic luxury and vice in which their fathers 
lived out there. . . . Old fools like Raeburn.’ He turned away. 

Mrs. Theobald’s terrors strove for speech for a moment ; then 
memories intervened. James’s ridicule could be particularly 
cutting, the lash of his tongue coming down upon ill-expressed, 
half-formed arguments could be amazingly cruel. She let him go. 


Il. 


The Assistant Superintendent’s bungalow at Nandavid stood 
apart at the south end of the town—conveniently near enough to 
participate in the noise and smells of that progressive abomination. 
It was a ‘ type-design ’ structure, devoid of ornament and set in a 
patch of baked red earth where nothing grew—or ever would grow 
—save castor-oil plants and cactus. Parallel to its front and so close 
that the idle passers-by could see some distance into the house— 
a boon of which they took full advantage—ran the main road, 
a prolific source of dust by day and through the sleepless nights 
an inferno of thunderous bullock-carts and shrill-voiced, nasal 
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pedestrians. Looking round its inadequate verandas, its poky 
little rooms, its constant insistence on economy at the expense of 
privacy or comfort, Mrs. Stanton sighed more than once for the 
sprawling undated ruin in which, in another station, the first year 
of her married life had been spent. 

She sat on the veranda in the hot, breathless evening in a basket 
chair and made a pretence of sewing. She strove the while to 
assure herself that a continuation of these days of worry and struggle, 
these nights of tossing and turning in a noise-racked darkness, 
would fail to break her down. 

Stanton lay in a long-armed chair and watched her. He was 
conscious of a bad dinner—indifferently cooked, carelessly served— 
which he had endeavoured to praise because he knew its deficiencies 
must hurt Muriel far more than himself. It was not the sort of 
meal she would have arranged. Looking at her in the lamp-light 
he saw that she was thin, pallid ; her cheeks kad fallen in just a 
little, there were traces of age in her face. All this in the last few 
months. 

‘ You’re looking worried, Murrie.’ 

She laid down her sewing. 

‘I am worried. Who wouldn’t be? I can’t make this house 
habitable, do as I like.’ 

Stanton said something kind. 

‘I know you mean that, Micky; but you must see it for yourself. 
Dinner was awful. Yet I daren’t say a word to the servants. If 
these go we shall never get others. And I don’t think we’ll keep 
these long.’ 

‘Why not ?’ 

‘ Because they can’t live. The bazaar people won’t sell them 
things. It’s this non-cooperation. Ayah told me. You can’t 
blame the poor wretches ; it isn’t their fault. I can’t get food for 
the house : the munsiff won’t bring me a chicken for love or money. 
That’s why you had tinned sausages for breakfast and tinned rations 
for tiffin and tinned soup and tinned peaches for dinner. It’s the 
same with the servants ; they can’t buy food in the place. You 
cursed Munuswami at dinner for not having shaved ; well, the 
barbers won’t shave him. How long do you suppose they’re going 
to stand that ?’ 

Stanton lay in his chair staring out gloomily. A string of women 
went along the road screaming in hideous, guttural Tamil. 

‘ Can’t the police make the dhobi come, Micky ?’ 
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‘They can try. Won't he come?’ 

‘He won’t. He sent back the washing to-day. He said he 
would have liked to do it, but all the people in the town would 
boycott him if he did. That’s why your chokra had a dirty coat to- 
night. I must try to do it in the house, I suppose, but I don’t know 
if I can.’ Her eyes flashed for a moment. ‘I'll do it with my own 
hands before I’ll be beaten.’ 

‘You can’t possibly,’ said Stanton ; but her little spurt of courage 
had gone. She turned a piteous face upon him. 

‘ It’s this awful, awful atmosphere of hate,’ she wailed. ‘I can’t 
bear to go out among all these lowering, scowling faces. To know 
that every soul you meet is just hating, hating, hating you—to hear 
them saying horrible things to each other you can’t understand, to 
be fighting always against people who’re determined to get you out 
ofit. Andallalonetoo! If there was even a single other European 
in the place ; even a Eurasian——’ 

She burst into tears. 

‘Oh, come,’ said Stanton manfully, ‘it isn’t so bad as that. 
Your imagination’s running away with you.’ He made a valiant 
attempt to change the subject. ‘ Has Jerry turned up yet ?’ 

Jerry was Mrs. Stanton’s dog—a half-bred fox-terrier given her 
by a friend before she came east to be married. Mrs. Stanton clung 
to him with an unreasonable devotion ; at any rate he was some- 
thing English, something friendly, in this wilderness of alien hate. 
He made, she said, all the difference to life. And to-day he had been 
missing since tiffin. 

‘No.’ Mrs. Stanton dabbed at her eyes. ‘ But he’ll come back 
for his food all right. . . . Go on with your book, Micky, there’s 
no use brooding about things. I’m sorry I was so silly.’ 

A shadow came out of the house. The unshaven Munuswami in 
a filthy white coat stood over Stanton. 

‘ Please, I wanting speak to master one minute.’ 

Stanton followed him into the dining-room. ‘ Well, what the 
devil’s up now ?’ 

‘ Master please see.’ Munuswami led the way to the godowns. 
‘Just now I finding Jerry. I finding near the stable. I t’ink 
someone trowing there.’ 

Shaking from head to foot, Stanton looked down at the poor 
little dog—at the dirty red rag of bazaar cloth knotted chokingly 
round the neck, at the weals and cuts on the disfigured body. 
Quick tears sprang up to his eyes. The little friend, the little 
countryman ! 
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‘Who the devil——’ he began, and checked. Someone had 
done it, of course, but to ask who was futility. There must be 
many who knew, but not one who would tell. With all his Police, 
he would never find out. It was done; and the brutes who did 
it had scored more heavily than even they could have hoped. 

‘Get him buried,’ he said thickly. ‘The memsahib mustn’t see!’ 
He drew the back of his hand across his eyes. ‘I suppose that’s 
why the horse is always sick too! Poison ?’ 

‘I t’inking like that,’ said Munuswami gravely. ‘They not 
telling me. Very bad peoples.’ He gauged Stanton’s face for a 
moment. ‘ Master please giving me one razor——’ 

Without a word Stanton went to his dressing-room and got his 
second razor. 

‘There you are,’ he said. He looked at the under-fed, vacant- 
eyed creature before him. No, one couldn’t expect much from such 
as these. 

‘ Stick to us, Munuswami,’ he said, ‘ and we'll stick to you ! ’ 

‘I very much liking master service,’ said Munuswami unctuously. 
‘ But to-night that cook giving plenty trouble. To-night he getting 
wire from his wife in Madras. That woman getting very seeck. 
He saying——’ 

‘Oh, for God’s sake settle that with the memsahib in the 
morning,’ said Stanton, and left him. So the cook was going to 
desert. Poor Murrie! And how in the name of all the kind or 
unkind gods was he to tell her about Jerry ? 

He stood a minute in the stuffy darkness of the dining- 
room. From the town a roll of devilish Hindu music and a clamour 
of shrill, tuneless voices beat up to hisear. If only they would break 
out, if only they would let one get at them—hit or miss, live or die ! 
But they wouldn’t ; they knew far too much for that. They would 
starve one out, make one’s life a misery ; but they wouldn’t fight. 
They knew too much. 

Meanwhile, what to say to Murrie? How to tell her that her 
only companion in this hell was gone ? It would half-kill her. . . . 
But in a few months now the baby must come, and then, surely— 

Yes, the baby would make a difference. At any rate, for a 
time at least, it would get her out of this. In three months, perhaps 
even in two, he could send her to the hills. Nice for a husband one 
year married to be thanking God that his wife was going away ! 

He wiped the sweat from his face with a handkerchief and braced 


himself to his task. 


‘ The damned jackal lies in wait for me,’ said the General always. 
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‘I don’t want to meet him. But I can’t put my foot across the 
gate without running into him.’ 

Sure enough, as the General turned into Roxburgh Gardens, 
light feet tapped on the pavement behind him, a pleasant voice 
called him by name, and Mr. Theobald was by his side. 

‘Mornin’! ’ said the General without enthusiasm. 

‘I’ve written to that young slacker,’ said the Jackal. ‘I don’t 
know if you’ve noticed it, General, but one of the worst effects of 
the war seems to me to be this craze for luxury and comfort that’s 
seized upon all our young people. Duty—obligation—all the things 
we used to hold by, don’t seem to count. Unless they can live a life 
of amusement and pleasure, they simply can’t carry on.’ 

The General grunted. ‘Am I to suppose you're talkin’ about 
your son-in-law ? That what you wrote to him ?’ 

‘More or less.” The Jackal smiled suavely as usual ; poor old 
Raeburn was going to lose his temper again. Mr. Theobald had a 
professional liking for people who lost their temper ; it made them 
so easy. He never lost his. 

‘Ever read anything?’ The General controlled himself with 
a vast effort. ‘There’s a leader in to-day’s——’ 

‘T’ve seen it.’ Mr. Theobald waved a deprecatory hand. 
‘Propaganda, propaganda. We learnt that from the Germans 
during the war. Naturally there’s a class in India—your class, if 
I may say so, General—who want to preserve the status quo. 
Naturally they liked all that luxury and leisure—grovelling servants, 
subservient people, and soon. Naturally they want to preserve it. 
Naturally they’re annoyed when they see themselves, say, twenty 
per cent. less comfortable than they were. Therefore they 
exaggerate—say fifty per cent., say sixty——’ 

‘Say blazing hell!’ said the General and slammed the gate of 
Number 14, and went strutting up the path very red in the face. 
Mr. Theobald closed his own gate gently and went smiling pensively 
towards his establishment. Poor old Raeburn ! 


Ill. 


Muriel Stanton had known nothing of that desperate letter her 
husband in the hot, noisy watches of the night had written to her 
father. All she knew of the reply on which the Jackal so prided 
himself was Stanton’s grim face at breakfast. He had read his 
father-in-law’s effusion by himself in his office room with a mounting 
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fury. The old, cant phrases about the nobility of his task, about 
the claim of the new India, the finer, more exacting call she made on 
her servants. He saw his father-in-law in his house in Roxburgh 
Gardens—petulant if the food were not exactly and minutely 
correct, cross if the morning paper were taken from its appointed 
place, bitter if anything invaded his careful scheme of comforts. 
He heard his stock political platitudes about India—‘ democracy,’ 
‘self-determination,’ ‘the extension of political privileges.’ He 
knew nothing of his subject—neither he nor his fellows—but that 
made them none the less dangerous. The Nandavid that was 
killing Murrie and driving himself to distraction was their product. 
.. . And by raising his hand, Theobald could have got them that 
post at home on three hundred a year. Not a fortune, not any 
sort of plum ; but after this—— ! 

The gods either smile or frown outright. By the same post had 
come the Bank’s reply to Stanton’s request for an overdraft. The 
Bank was polite but firm ; he couldn’t have it. Well, Murrie could 
not be sent to the hills till the last possible moment. But with 
things as they were, that meant the first possible moment. If only 
it were come. 

No wonder that a grim, rather haggard face looked at Muriel 
across the breakfast-table. 

At the office Stanton found the habitual collection of work he 
was coming to loathe—pages of reports of the meetings of this or 
that imbecile ‘ Association ’; confidential records of the doings of 
this or that black-lister ; evil-reading translations from the local 
vernacular papers. All the ebullitions of that unnatural and 
ill-understood hate that pursued and menaced one everywhere ; 
veiled sedition keeping just within bounds ; idiotic bombast and 
conceit uttering inanities that drew wholly for their credit on 
ignorance and engineered ill-will. False, all of it, and giving an 
entirely false impression, but oh, how hateful! If it were all truth, 
then why keep a single British official here at all? If it were lies— 
and the bulk of it was—then why not stop it? Interminable, 
hateful puzzle ! 

In the Bharata, a rag published in Nandavid town, Stanton 
found an attack on Murrie written in the vilest taste and garnished 
with every possible misrepresentation. It was about the dhobi— 
that and an attempt Stanton had made to stop the hideous nightly 
disturbance from a neighbouring threshing-floor that kept Murrie 
tossing and moaning for a good half of every moonlit night. There 
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was nothing too small to be made the medium of their hate! The 
threshing-floor people were decent enough fellows—uncouth, semi- 
savage, but not inaccessible to reason. They represented about 
ninety per cent. of the population of India. Left to themselves 
they would have stopped or moderated their unnecessary uproar. 
But they were worked up and egged on by skilful tongues—with 
the result that the poor, bewildered, uncomprehending devils 
redoubled their row and thought themselves great men thereby. 
Now here it all was in black and white, twisted and garbled for the 
edification of the district. 

For a moment, ere he turned wearily to the rest of his work, 
Stanton saw red. If only one had a free hand; or if only the 
Theobalds of this world would face facts and drop their humbug. 
But neither of these things would be given. 

And Murrie was getting ill. She pretended pluckily, but some- 
thing was going wrong. It was the baby: there was something 
that was not as it should be. And there wasn’t a European doctor 
in that District or the next. And Murrie—you couldn’t blame her, 
poor little soul—wouldn’t have a native if she could possibly help it. 

Dreaming for a moment, Stanton saw himself in the Head- 
quarters Club talking to Maguire, the last European District Medical 
Officer—asking nervously if they would get a European in his place. 

‘That ye won’t,’ had said Maguire, ‘ I’m off and so are most of 
us. Not good enough. You'll get a native all right. Quite an 
able fellow, I dare say.’ 

‘ Yes—but——’ 

‘I know; I know. But they’ve Indianised the services and 
there ye are.’ ; 

There they were. No money; hate and bitterness all round ; 
not a kindred soul in all this alien wretchedness. There they 
were indeed ; at the mercy of the Theobalds who sat at home and 
talked—and drew income from their Indian dividends. 


Theobald was inclined to preen himself about his coming 
grandson ; but whenever he talked about it to his wife she relapsed 
into a transport of anxiety and fear. So he talked about it to the 
General. 

‘Got a European doctor there ?’ asked the General at once. 

Theobald sighed patiently. 

‘In point of fact I don’t believe there is—I understand there 
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isn’t. I suppose you'll make a complaint of that next. ... My 
dear General, I don’t think even you can criticise the abilities of 
the Hindu doctors.’ 

The General cast his mind back over a variety of Indian stations 
and a succession of ladies he had known therein—his own wife, his 
sister, his daughters. He recalled their views and feelings on the 
subject of Indian doctors. The Indian members of the medical 
services were good, of course, up toa point ; attimesexcellent. But 
—but—he boggled over it as Stanton had done with Maguire. In 
any case, what was the use of trying to explain to this self-satisfied, 
complacent creature? You might as well talk to him about 
medical science on Mars. 

Theobald was going on. ‘ You asked me the other day if I ever 
read anything. Well, just last night I was reading an article—very 
interesting, really very interesting indeed—on Ayurvedic medicine. 
You know, the ancient Hindu system. I was astonished. It’s 
older than ours—much—and it’s as good.’ 

The General realised with annoyance that he was out of his 
depth. He didn’t know anything about Ayurvedic medicine 
except that it was ‘damned nonsense.’ He said nothing. 

‘Add to that,’ pursued Theobald triumphantly, ‘the first- 
class modern training the Indian medical student gets nowadays, 
and I don’t think you’ve much to complain about. Really.’ 

‘You’ve got to live in India to understand these things,’ said 
the General, floundering. ‘J can’t explain it to you. If you met 
a Sub-Assistant Surgeon——’ 

The Jackal waved a hand ; he felt himself scoring. 

‘My dear General! I suppose you tell the Indians that they’d 
have to live in England before they understood why they can’t 
have Home Rule. I suppose you tell them that if they met a 
County Clerk——’ 

He stopped with provocative mimicry. 

‘ Take it or leave it,’ said the General shortly. 


IV. 


Murrie was ill now, really ill; there was no doubt about it. The 
Sub-Assistant-Surgeon—a Brahmin boy fresh from the college at 
Madras—had seen her several times, and quite manifestly he did 
not know what was wrong. If he cared, it seemed to Stanton’s 
distracted eyes that hejwas at no pains to show it. 
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Stanton knew that in this he was unjust ; the poor devil was 
doing his best and he had not the best of chances. For it was the 
baby, and of course Murrie was difficult. You could not altogether 
blame her ; perhaps she was silly, but she felt it like that and inas- 
much as she did feel it and with all the force of her nature, it made 
little odds whether she was silly or not. There were things that 
ought to be done but the Sub-Assistant Surgeon could not do them. 
And Maguire was gone long since, and Murrie could not be moved. 

Stanton sat by her bed and tried wretchedly to cheer her up. 
In half an hour he must start for Parale, a second Nandavid twenty 
miles to the east. Krishna Ayyar, a black-lister of high rank and 
a very skilful seditionist, was to address a meeting there, and Stanton 
with a party of police must be present in case of eventualities, 
There was no particular reason for this ; Krishna Ayyar, as every- 
one knew perfectly well, would go right up to the Rubicon, but he 
would take care not to cross it. He would preach ‘ non-violent non- 
co-operation,’ he would talk of ‘ constitutional resistance,’ and with- 
out saying a single word that could land him in jail he would succeed 
in leaving in the minds of his befogged audience an added rancour 
of hate, a fresh discontent and bitterness. Looking at things from 
the viewpoint of a police officer charged with the maintenance of law 
and order, one asked not unnaturally why Krishna Ayyars should 
be allowed at all; but the Theobalds ordained that they should 
and there was an end of it. Theobald would have thought a lot of 
Krishna Ayyar. 

Murrie said good-bye to him pluckily. ‘ For Heaven’s sake take 
care, Micky.’ 

Stanton laughed bitterly. 

‘ There'll be nothing to take care of. There won’t be any row. 
We may be battered about a bit as per programme, but there'll be 
no fighting. They'll see to that.’ 

He kissed her, took his motor-bicycle from the orderly, and spun 
off through the mocking blaze of sunshine. At Parale he found his 
little force drawn up. He looked them over—moderate physique, 
not over-intelligent faces. But they stood up patiently to a hard 
task, they stuck to their job against long odds, they did what they 
could. . . . He explained to them once more their uncongenial duty. 

The dreary day dragged through. Krishna Ayyar made his 
speech with a vindictive skill that roused Stanton’s jaded admira- 
tion. Dark faces lowered on all sides, urchins yelled political 
catchwords and fled in needless terror up noisome byways, dispirited 
officials went wearily about their work. But nothing happened. 
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There was no particular reason why Stanton and his men should 
have been there at all except that this was what their duty had 
become. Then in the late afternoon a local firebrand was moved 
to oratory, and, lacking the trained aplomb of his master, got 
himself arrested. There was a half-hearted attempt at rescue ; 
stones began to fly, the police got ready their lathis. A fragment 
of glass laid Stanton’s cheek-bone open, amid a maddening chorus 
of derision. A constable was struck in the eye by a stone ; his eye 
was destroyed ; there he was, a one-eyed man, his employment 
gone, unfit hereafter for the force. For no particular reason .. . . 

The police went patiently about with their lathis, heeding neither 
stones nor abuse. Presently the chicken-hearted rabble had had 
enough ; they broke and fled. Stanton mopped the blood from 
his face. It was all over for the day—except for one unfortunate 
man who had been blinded of one eye for life. For no particular 
reason... 

Stanton gave some orders to his Inspector and started home 
through an oppressive darkness thickened by the smell and smoke of 
green-wood fires and the reek of coarse cookery. His face ached and 
his thoughts were bitter company. As he made his way slowly 
along the crowded road, extracts from Theobald’s letter came back 
to him. He swore aloud. Theobald was no fool—that was the 
worst of it ; but like all his school he thought he made a thing so by 
saying it. He said Stanton ‘ exaggerated.’ Whatever truths you 
told him he met with a carefully built wall of unbelief. They were 
‘exaggerations.’ He had said that of the German atrocities in 
Belgium, and of the rebels in Ireland. He said it now of service 
in India. They were ‘ exaggerated.’ Stanton’s fingers clenched on 
his handle-bars : were they ! 

He could see his father-in-law in his Club talking expansively. 
‘ Unrest in India seems pretty bad,’ some fellow might say. ‘Oh!’ 
Theobald would reply. ‘The papers exaggerate these things terribly. 
I know. I’ve a son-in-law...’ And quite likely the other 
fellow, having no son-in-law, would believe him. 

Theobald !—who groused for a week because the electric light 
once failed for twenty minutes ; who gave his wife hell for twenty- 
four hours if his dinner was a minute late ; who kept up a grievance 
because once only a fellow had taken a book from his case and 
left it in the dining-room. To think that the Theobalds should 
condemn him—and Murrie—to all this. 

In the reek of the Nandavid bazaar Stanton swore again. ‘God 
damn their souls for ever! ’ 
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He swung through the gates of the Superintendent’s bungalow, 
stopping his engine in case Murrie might be asleep. Then he saw 
something that brought a”chill to his heart. In the veranda the 
Sub-Assistant Surgeon was standing with the air of a man who had 
been waiting some time. 

He sprang up the steps. ‘ What’s the matter? Why are you 
here ?’ 

The young Brahman moistened his lips; he seemed to expect 
Stanton to fall upon him. 

‘I regret, your Hanar—I am afraid——’ He stammered and 
stuck. 

Stanton threw him aside and dashed into the bedroom. Murrie 
lay on the bed looking at him with wide eyes. For a moment he 
knew only relief; then her grey face struck him with absolute 
terror. 

‘Murrie dear! For God’s sake! What is it ?’ 

She turned to him a face streaming with tears. 

‘The baby,’ she sobbed, ‘there won’t be any baby now... 
Oh, Micky! Oh, Micky!’ 


V. 


At breakfast the General found a letter from his nephew in 
Lahore, enclosing a petition the junior men of various Services 
in the Punjab had just drawn up. The petition was carefully 
restrained, but it hit its mark, quoting chapter and verse for 
everything it said. The General was pleased with it. 

‘That damned vakil ought to see this,’ he said chuckling. ‘ In 
fact he will see it. I'll take it to him now.’ 

He found his hat and went out; his daughters, watching from 
the window, saw him going jauntily up the path to Number 13. 
Then, almost immediately, they saw him coming back—not jauntily 
at all. 

‘ What can have happened ?’ said Miss Ivy. 

‘The Jackal’s thrown him out,’ said Miss Jane. ‘ We shall 
get some peace at last.’ 

The Jackal had not thrown him out. But at Number 13 they 
had had acable. There would not be any grandson now, and Miss 
Muriel was coming home at once very, very ill. And the damned 
vakil was seeing no one. 
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SOME AERIAL MEMORIES. 
BY W. E. DE B. WHITTAKER. 


TwENTy years have not yet elapsed since the first power-driven 
flight was made in an aeroplane and already the early days of 
aviation have passed into history, and the personal touch is fading. 
Most of the pioneers are dead, and several of those still living have 
abandoned their early passion for occupations more lucrative and 
less uncertain. 

History is to many, perhaps to the majority, a collection of 
slightly related facts and dates possessing little more interest than 
that of a Bradshaw’s Railway Guide or of a provincial newspaper. 
We know so much of what people did, of the battles that were won 
or lost, of the treaties made and broken, but of the intimate sayings 
and doings of those who made history, we know but little. Letters, 
diaries and indiscreet memoirs cover with a glow of light isolated 
periods, but vast areas of time are unillumined by anything that 
is personal. Thus the majority of lives that have faded can only 
be rebuilt somewhat inadequately by conjecture and an ingenious 
piecing together of isolated incident. 

Therefore it is possible that a few notes on the early days of 
aviation are not inappropriate at this time. Many of the simple 
things of the common day have little interest at the time of happen- 
ing, though in later years their very simplicity would make them 
valuable records of a dead manner of life. 

Those outside the world of aeronautics are a little apt to regard 
as mechanically minded all who have adopted flying as an amuse- 
ment or a profession, and imagine them possessed of an odd liking 
for oil rags and spanners. Alternatively they think of aviators 
as members of an adventurous community whose interests vary 
between the search for undreamed-of perils in the air or the forging 
of cheques on the ground. There is as much error in these views 
as in all generalisations. 

The earliest flights on aeroplanes were made in America in 1903, 
and they have been described in close detail time after time. There 
years later the French began to achieve success and the Farmans, 
the Voisins, Delagrange, Esnault Pelterie, Captain Ferber, Santos 
Dumont and others added a new scroll to their record of fame. 
Latham fell twice into the Channel and Bleriot reached the cliffs of 
Dover. The Reims Aviation Meeting came in August, 1909, and 
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taught the public that flying was not only an attribute of supermen. 
Since that time the progress of aviation has been constant. 

The great pioneers who in those early days formed aircraft 
construction companies in the hope of attaining early profit in the 
newly born wave of enthusiasm for the aeroplane, opened aero- 
dromes at various places within reach of Paris. The Voisins, Henry 
(though French by adoption, he did not spell his name with an ‘ i’) 
Farman and the Antoinette company settled happily at Mourmelon 
on the plains near Reims, Maurice Farman and Robert Esnault 
Pelterie went to Buc, near Versailles, and Louis Bleriot to Etampes. 
Each of these accumulated pupils many of whom, having seen others 
fly, mistakenly imagined the affair to be simple. The hopes of the 
latter class soon died, and aviation knew them no more. But in 
their days of pupillage they helped to add diversity to the scene. 

As was natural, the greater number of these early pupils and 
pilots came from the automobile industry. The Voisins had built 
motor cars in the earlier days and both Henry and Maurice Farman 
had achieved distinction in the classic motor races of the previous 
ten years. The Wrights, greater than any of these, had made such 
money as they possessed from the manufacture of bicycles in 
Dayton, Ohio. M. Bleriot, only saved from financial disaster by 
his successful flight over the English Channel, had accumulated by 
the design and manufacture of lamps for motor cars, the money 
which he expended freely and happily on aviation. 

But aviation found enthusiasts in all classes of life. It drew 
recruits in numbers from those of artistic habit. Léon Delagrange, 
a sculptor of distinction and a past winner of the Prix de Rome, 
early replaced his first reputation by one due to his skill and pluck 
asa pilot. His soul was in the new science and he counted it as com- 
mendable to achieve success in the upper air as to become famous 
in the world of art. There was to his type something of splendour 
in the conquest of the air. To them the aeroplane was no mere 
machine, unpleasant in appearance and occasional habit, but an 
entity with almost godlike powers. There was something indefinable, 
something vaguely wonderful in it all, and the means of attainment 
mattered but little. A new stage had been reached in the world 
destinies. 

A common interest brought together oddly contrasted charac- 
ters: two American millionaires, an Irish landlord, a motor 
salesman well known in London, an actor of some celebrity con- 
cealing his identity under a name of calculated simplicity, a jockey 
of world-wide fame, a boxer not unknown in Europe, and many 
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Frenchmen of all classes assembled in an odd fellowship at Mour- 
melon and the other camps. 

The machines in use were cumbrous and badly built, scarcely 
capable of flight. Their engines were either taken from motor cars 
and roughly lightened by the removal of apparently unnecessary 
lumps of metal or they were of experimental type designed specially 
for aircraft and lacking almost every vestige of reliability. No 
two machines of the same make were absolutely alike, the designers 
‘improving ’ or at least altering details as the work of building 
progressed. 

We can ignore those who entered aeronautics from the motor 
industry. It was a natural progression and as such lacks special 
interest. 

Among those who came from the outer world there was one who 
early made his name as a brilliant pilot, though he cared but little 
for the mechanical reasons of flight. 

Hubert Latham, the chiid of a Lancastrian family, settled near 
Le Havre since the reign of Louis XVIII, was born in 1883, and 
completed his education at Balliol. There he lived the life of the 
average undergraduate of means, cultivating a delicate taste in 
epigrams and learning readily the ways of the world. Slight and 
apparently delicate in health, possessed of an active brain, he 
let all things pass with an immovable calm. Life was made for him 
and must bend as he wished. To be swayed by incident was alien 
to the character he assumed with such rapidity. 

English by descent, he preferred to be considered entirely 
French, and was coldly angry when addressed as an Englishman. 
Of a good bourgeois family which had amassed wealth, his attitude 
to life was that of the noblesse who had drifted brilliantly through 
existence amid the colours and scents of the old majestic Versailles. 

Once with his cousin Jacques Faure, he had crossed the Channel 
in @ balloon. Beyond that he had shown little interest in aero- 
nautics. He shot, he rode and he drove, but his true place at that 
time was in the life of the smaller world, and for a space he was 
well known in London and in Paris. 

Then in 1908 Mr. Wilbur Wright, fresh from his successes in the 
United States of America with the first of all truly practical flying 
machines, came to France and camped at Le Mans. At this place 
he was visited by celebrities as diverse in character as King Edward 
VII and Sarah Bernhardt, Mr. Balfour and Mr. Hedges Butler, 
King Alfonso and Mr. C. 8S. Rolls. Latham was one of the first to 
pay him a visit. Unimpressed by the slender Frenchman and his 
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gravely aloof manner, smoking as ever cigarette after cigarette, 
the American would not undertake to give him lessons in flying. 

A little later, determined that he would fly even though it 
might mean the expenditure of considerable personal effort, Latham 
joined his cousin Jean Gastambide then experimenting with aero- 
planes at Mourmelon. These machines, mainly designed by M. 
Levavasseur, were, in compliment to a daughter of the house of 
Gastambide, called the ‘ Antoinette.’ 

A monoplane singularly beautiful in appearance, it was fitted 
with an engine also called the Antoinette, and designed principally 
by M. Levavasseur. With earlier models of this engine some of 
the first aeroplanes in France were equipped. 

Owing to the method of control adopted (and never changed), 
the Antoinette was not simple to fly, and broken wood and metal 
too often replaced the thing of beauty. But in it Latham saw his 
opportunity, took a financial interest in the company, and became 
a pupil under M. Demanest, himself at that time none too skilled 
an aviator. 

It was thus he found his vocation. A few weeks after his first 
attempt to fly, his name was well known throughout the world as 
that of a great pilot. His coldness of manner to those not in his 
immediate friendship, his dislike for notoriety, and the delicacy of 
his personal appearance intrigued deeply such of the newspaper 
men as gave their attention to aviation. With awe they watched 
his flight through gusty winds at a time when all but he flew in calm 
weather only. Equally with awe they recorded his almost incredible 
feat of lighting and smoking a cigarette while flying alone ! 

It was rumoured that consumption was eating away his life, and 
that he flew because death had no terrors for him. In this there 
was not a vestige of truth, but it served in the minds of the reporters 
to surround his name with additional romance. 

So quickly did his skill increase, that unkind rumour states that 
he himself concluded the training of M. Demanest. 

He had a deep sense of the grace of mortal things and without 
effort he and his Antoinette created new scenes of beauty. At 
sunset, as night began to creep over the land, he might be seen 
alone in the air, sweeping gracefully across the silent camp, the 
aeroplane gilded in the last rays of the sun. Lonely, yet supreme, 
he flew over the plains where Caesar fought, above Reims where 
France crowned the Kings now so long passed with all their glories 
into dreams, and back across the groves to earth and the 
material, 
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One could not watch without realising the beauty of it all and 
without thinking that he also knew of the wonder. There are 
many pictures still left of the flights he made, though he and the 
machine he flew now rest in silence for all time. 

He was in some degree practical and as his position demanded 
taught many people to fly. His clear intellect made him a good 
tutor, though his distaste for teaching was never well hidden. 
Always he was looking beyond for some work of greater distinction. 

The story of his two failures to fly the Channel is well recorded, 
and there is little reason to repeat the details once again. 

Thereafter he made flying part of his daily life. He was the 
first to use an aeroplane in place of a motor car. His country house 
visits were made by air. Rumour said that on occasion he had 
shot birds while in flight himself! At most of the great aerial 
meetings he was present and, careless whether prizes fell to him 
or not, he stood pre-eminent with the public. For months a duel 
for the height record continued between Paulhan and himself until 
in time machines capable of greater heights than either the An- 
toinette or the Farman of those days stopped the friendly contest 
for ever. 

At the Blackpool meeting in the autumn of 1909 the weather, 
fortunately for most of the competitors, was during most of the 
time unfit for flying with aeroplanes of so low a degree of efficiency 
as then obtained. In the intervals of calm some flights were made, 
but Latham did little until one evening he promised a young girl 
that on the following morning he would fly specially for her. The 
next morning was stormy, with a wind of over forty miles an hour. 
Yet Latham, imperturbable as ever, had his Antoinette brought 
out into the open, and despite the almost tearful appeals of pilots 
even so experienced as Henry Farman, he took to the air. His 
skill was never so clearly demonstrated as on this occasion. Pilots 
of to-day may smile at the idea of risk in a forty-mile-an-hour gale, 
but had they themselves to fly in an Antoinette of 1909 fitted with 
an engine still uncertain in its habits, they might vary their opinions 
as to relative risk. 

The flight lasted only six minutes, but it is historic. For the 
first time it was shown that aeroplanes had little to fear from the 
wind. In his passage up the aerodrome his speed in relation to the 
ground was scarcely four miles an hour, and he had to work hard 
in counteracting the gusts and eddies set up by surrounding houses 
and trees. His height was never more than forty feet—a distinctly 
unsafe altitude in troublesome weather. 
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After one circuit he landed. Unmoved as usual, he was. if any- 
thing, annoyed at the excitement his flight had caused, and could 
not understand why the carrying out of a promise which concerned 
two people alone should surprise anyone however difficult conditions 
might become. 

In 1910 he was at Reims for the second aviation meeting held 
at that place. Early in the meeting Charles Wachter, professionally 
employed as an Antoinette pilot and instructor, was killed through 
the collapse of his machine. For nearly two hours he had flown 
through a sky in which heavy clouds alternated with the clearest 
sunshine. Towards the end of the time he passed through dense 
rain until his wings were soaked with water. In the warm sunshine 
succeeding the rain the machine dried rapidly and it is thought that 
unequal contraction may have caused minor breakages in the wings 
which quickly spread to complete collapse. Be that as it may, he 
was seen at one moment flying steadily at a height of six hundred 
feet ; in the next with broken wings he was crashing to the ground. 
Its very simplicity added horror to the sight and general distress 
succeeded the earlier enthusiasm. Latham had seen the accident 
from the sheds. Those who were present will remember how 
Latham, a shade paler than usual, gathered round him the Antoin- 
ette pilots and said that in honour of Charles they would fly 
throughout each day until the end of the meeting. 

They will remember also how Latham and his cousin Jacques 
Labouchere flew that day hour after hour round the white pylons 
on the Plain of Betheny until dusk ended their work. Each detail 
of the flying was perfect, and the spectators had eyes for no other 
aeroplanes while the two beautiful Antoinettes remained in the air. 
Memories of that day return with all the vividness and beauty of a 
dream unforgettable through all the confusions of life. It was a 
fitting requiem to Charles Wachter, a good friend and faithful 
servant. 

Later in the year Latham was in America as one of the repre- 
sentatives of France in the Gordon Bennett Cup Race. During the 
actual contest the front section of the right wing broke and for two 
laps he continued with the fractured ribs and fabric fluttering in 
the air. It was reckless, and possibly stupid, but it illustrated 
vividly his determination and his careless disregard of risk. 

Once he flew over the Golden Gate at San Francisco because 
there was some glamour in the name as well as beauty in the scene. 
At another time he flew across Philadelphia because a man, bed- 
ridden for life, had wished a little pathetically to see an aeroplane 
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in flight. His kindnesses were never advertised because they were 
not in accord with the character he had chosen to assume. 

Competitions ceased to attract him, and at one time he thought 
a rest from flying desirable because, in his view, the skill of the 
pilots was much in advance of the capabilities of the aeroplanes in 
use. From this time—the end of 1910—until his death, while 
big-game shooting in 1912, he flew only for amusement, and used 
his aeroplane definitely as a means of transport. Flying was an 
ordinary part of his life, and he was, perhaps, the first to accept it 
as entirely natural. 

He realised that before aviation could become of accepted 
public use, pilots must know much more than the mere technique 
of flying. Aeroplanes had brought with them new problems such 
as that of the modification in navigation. To these questions he 
set his mind with vigour. That his observations and deductions 
were not inexact is proved by the testimony of many great pilots 
that they owed much of their success to the kindly advice on aerial 
navigation given them gracefully by Latham. 

He feared that aviation was developing too rapidly and, absurd 
though it may seem to some, there is much to be said in favour of 
his opinion. The comparative failure attending the efforts of 
aerial transport companies is some proof of his insight. He felt also 
that aviation meetings tended to reduce the new science to a mere 
circus performance. Pilots appearing at these public demonstrations 
sought personal gain more often than the furtherance of aviation. 

As I have said in an earlier paragraph, his attitude to life was 
one which would not have made him singular at Versailles in the 
days when Hedonism was the accepted creed of those who lived 
cynical and brilliant, happy when the King smiled, and in despair 
when he frowned. 

The world existed for him and he was not conscious of any duty 
other than that of acting in accordance with the principles of the 
class in which he was born. He had a true eighteenth-century 
dislike for ‘ enthusiasm,’ and had he been born in another older 
day, he would have passed through love and war with a smile, and 
with the same smile he would have gone proudly to the guillotine 
in company with his peers. He preferred the lights and colours of 
the world and the shadows only existed for him that the picture 
might be complete. He never sought friendship and his aloof 
manner prevented any close approach. Yet there are many who 
have an affectionate memory of Hubert Latham. 

His end was as he would have chosen. 
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NaTURE-LOVERS who visit Dartmoor almost without exception 
express regret that this magnificent tract of country with its un- 
rivalled facilities is not converted into a wild-life sanctuary. There 
is abundant space—an essential which preserves of this kind usually 
lack in England. The land will never be required for cultivation, 
being too rocky and bleak, and the only purpose which it now serves 
—that of rough pasturage—need not be affected by such an arrange- 
ment. It would be a popular measure, and something of the sort 
is indeed necessary if the fauna of the country is to be saved, for, 
wild as many parts of the moor remain, one need only study old 
records to realise the changes which the past century has wrought. 

Naturalists will be surprised to learn that the Raven, whose 
breeding range, according to the books, has long been restricted 
to the wildest and most inaccessible clifis, still haunts these 
mountainous glens. Here it nests, not among the high crags where 
one would naturally expect to find eyries, but in the little wind- 
blown hawthorns and mountain-ashes where few people would 
dream of looking for them. Upon the topmost range of all, shielded 
from the bitter gales by the southern shoulder of High Willhayes, 
straggles Blacktor Copse, a grey mist of scrubby wood, veiling one 
side of the deep and rocky gorge through which the Okement runs 
its brawling course. 

Guide-books as a rule make no mention of this wood, for it lies 
off the beaten track ; seldom does a human foot invade its recesses, 
and the wilder creatures of the forest have long claimed it as their 
own. There is no undergrowth, only luxuriant mosses carpeting 
the treacherous rocks between which rise the gnarled and stunted 
boles of the ancient oaks and hawthorns. To this desolate and 
singularly appropriate spot the great dusky bird comes in early 
spring. From February to May his deep far-sounding croak is 
the most noticeable sound to be heard along the wild valley, and in 
the shadow of the peak, just clear of the grey sparse growth of the 
wood itself, is as strange a raven-tree as ever was seen. It is only 
@ mountain-ash, little more than a bush, and the great nest is almost 
within reach, being literally only a few feet above ground. Men 
who know the raven and his ways may well hesitate to accept 
this statement. It is entirely true, however, nor is it an isolated 
instance. There are several similar eyries in quiet spots among 
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these hills, and at the moment of writing there is a nest containing 
three young in an elm less than half a mile away. This nest, I am 
pleased to be able to add, is in a private wood, belonging to a keen 
naturalist under whose protection the birds are entirely safe. 

I am hoping shortly to be in a position to claim the Marsh 
Harrier as a breeding species upon Dartmoor. At least one pair 
has haunted the ranges north of Darthead for two succeeding 
seasons, though hitherto adverse circumstances have prevented 
my actually locating a nest. Seldom, indeed, has an English 
naturalist the chance of observing these great rare hawks from 
his own garden, but this has been the unusual experience of a 
neighbour of mine. Every afternoon, with almost clockwork 
regularity, one of the splendid birds—the male—would sail up 
from the hills to the south and alight in some meadows near. the 
house to hunt assiduously among the mole-hills which were a little 
too plentiful. He appeared to have a wonderfully accurate idea 
of the periods during which moles were working, and if a little 
too early would wait awhile before commencing activities. When 
hunting he did not cruise after the usual manner of hawks, but 
ran along the ground, using his claws, like an owl, to unearth his 
game. He came alone, but after staying a given time took wing, 
always in the same direction, to reappear after a short interval 
accompanied by his mate. Once or twice they circled the feeding- 
ground, but were never seen to alight, usually heading straight 
away in the direction from which the male bird originally came. 

The marsh harrier is no aeronaut, he lacks the falcon’s brilliant 
swoop and powers of ascent, nor can he sail like the. buzzard, still- 
winged and at a dizzy height. None the less the long skimming 
sweep of his flight over the swamps and waterways is infinitely 
graceful, nor could his presence fail to lend additional interest 
to any moors upon which he takes up his abode. Colonel Irby, 
describing the bird as observed in Spain, gives him a very bad 
character, but in country such as this he can do little harm—to 
game, at any rate; and for all his reputed crimes one cannot but 
welcome his return. 

What local agriculturists would say to the reinstalment of Red 
Deer upon Dartmoor is an open question. Ancient documents 
contain references to ‘venison and green oak,’ being as a rule 
rights reserved by the Crown when granting certain privileges 
to moor-side parishes, and if local report speaks truly a large herd 
ranged the forest about 1780. It was then destroyed by official 
mandate, and since that date, as far as can be ascertained, red deer 
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have never harboured upon the tors for any length of time. Though 
abundant farther north they never cross the intervening country, 
and once only within memory of living man has a hunted stag 
taken soil in Dartmoor waters. 

The story of that hunt would be interesting, could one but give 
it in full, for it must have been one of the greatest in the annals 
of sport. Unfortunately, however, great achievements in remote 
fields won little publicity in bygone years, and nobody, I believe, 
ever knew the line the stag took or whence he came. One wild 
March afternoon when a late snow-storm was raging upon the high 
northern ridges, terrified peat-cutters, fighting their way homeward 
from Cranmere, heard, as they supposed, the storied phantom pack 
from Hound Tor Crags sweep past them in full cry through the 
blinding blizzard, and late that evening a shepherd going to a little 
shelter near lonely Raybarrow was amazed to find the place full 
of huge staghounds, huddled together in the last stage of exhaustion. 

Startled, and utterly at a loss to account for the phenomenon, 
the man retired precipitately, nor did he venture to return until 
the following morning, when he found that the strange visitors 
had disappeared during the interval of darkness as mysteriously 
as they came, and but for their semi-obliterated tracks in the snow 
he would have doubted the reality of the experience. 

During the day, however, the mystery was explained. A 
certain herd-boy, seeking his cattle along the wild banks of the 
Taw, had been terrified by the apparition of a horned and grisly 
head protruding from a deep dark pool overhung by drooping 
alders. He fled at the sight, but his story led to investigation, 
and in due course an imperial stag was discovered, still standing 
in the pool, as he must have stood for twenty-four hours or more, 
sealed in by the cat ice which had formed during the night, stone 
dead, and stark as a board. 

Putting two and two together, it is not difficult. to complete 
the story. Unattended for many miles, the hounds had followed 
their ‘ pilot’ through country unknown to hunters and hunted 
alike. Guided by instinct, the stag headed for the high peaks, 
made his point, and, thanks to the storm-wind and the snow, shook 
off his pursuers. Unaware of this, however, and dead beaten, he 
made for the river, took soil, and in a short time became too stiff 
to move. In which case the bitter cold, together with exhaustion 
and other effects of such a run, soon did the rest. 

In my opinion a far larger proportion of hunted animals which 
elude the hounds succumb to after effects than most people dream 
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- of. I refer, of course, to animals which escape by some artifice, 


as so many do, when literally upon their last legs. Both hounds 
and horses occasionally die after an abnormal run, and it is only 
reasonable to suppose that wild animals do likewise when played 
out to an equal or greater extent. In the case of a fox I have 
never obtained positive proof of the thing happening, though 
circumstances have suggested it in more than one instance. With 
deer and hares it is a common occurrence enough, particularly when 
they are in poor condition—as after the rutting season, for example 
—and I rather imagine that many British sportsmen would be 
amazed did they know how easily a stag can be run to death at that 
time of year. I have known it done in this country at least twice 
by terriers and spaniels. 

As regards hares in this respect, a curious coursing story was 
recently told me. My informant himself witnessed the incident. 
An unusually close, hard race between two favourite greyhounds 
and a spry little jack-hare ended in the quarry literally dropping 
dead from sheer exhaustion. But, incredible as it well may seem, 
the hounds, then about half a dozen good jumps behind, were 
themselves so completely run up that neither of them could or did 
reach the hare. This occurred, I believe, at Blenheim Park many 
years ago, and in relating the anecdote I have wandered far from 
the heather slopes of Devon. It is difficult to avoid being discursive 
where sport or natural history is concerned. One story suggests 
another : and each in turn opens up a new train of thought. Thus, 
unless recalled sharply to the original theme, one is soon far afield. 

Although the increasing scarcity of Foxes in the western counties 
has caused so much consternation in hunting circles, they have 
become more numerous upon Dartmoor within recent years than 
ever before. The rabbit-trappers are mainly responsible for this. 
As trapping increases everywhere, lowland foxes, inspired with a 
wholesome terror of the gins, forsake the ‘in-country,’ preferring 
a lean existence upon the remote and lonely hills to certain 


destruction in a land of plenty. Thus the moor has come to be 


regarded as the great stronghold of the fox in the West, but whether 
he will be able to maintain his present status there is quite another 
question. According to the sheep-farmer he has become a little 
too plentiful, and that is not an altogether desirable state of affairs 
from the sportsman’s point of view, particularly nowadays, and in 
a country where hunting is not the primary consideration. 

Not that the hill fox is particularly destructive. On the 
contrary, he does far less damage than his representative of the 
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home plantations. That, however, is outside the point. He bears 
a bad name, and that, as a rule, is sufficient for the agriculturist. 
‘They are getting plentiful, one must kill them,’ was the character- 
istic answer recently given by a West-countryman when questioned 
as to his reasons for attempting to poison some badgers ; and that 
is precisely the attitude that the moorland farmer is beginning to 
adopt towards the foxes. Do what they will, hounds cannot kill 
@ sufficient number to satisfy him, and he is inclined to take the 
matter into his own hands. 

One hears much about ‘shooting foxes,’ but, excepting in 
regular ‘ fox-drives,’ the percentage accounted for by powder and 
shot is negligible. A considerable number are taken in rabbit- 
traps, no doubt, but by far the greater proportion of those unlaw- 
fully destroyed fall victims to poison baits. Old foxes grow wise 
to the trap, but few ever learn the deadly secrets of strychnine. 
One comes across only too much evidence of this in the hunting 
field. Upon one memorable occasion hounds were drawing a great 
reedy marsh from the midst of which a fox jumped up in full view. 
For a few seconds there was a close chase, but some thick rushes 
giving him a momentary respite, he found his legs, secured a good 
lead, and was going away in fine style when to everybody’s amaze- 
ment he stopped suddenly, and began tearing up grass with his 
teeth like a hungry horse. Next moment we saw that he was 
vomiting violently, and almost before anyone had time to think 
the hounds had got him. At the time we attached little significance 
to the incident, merely supposing that he had overfed in the dawn, 
and, being startled from his sleep of repletion, had adopted this 
dog-like method of lightening himself before running. It seemed 
curious, certainly, that he should have done such a thing at so 
singularly unpropitious a moment, but it was a long while before 
the probable explanation occurred to me. The true case, I should 
imagine, was this : 

Shortly before kennelling that morning he had picked up a small 
dose of strychnine which had been slow in acting, either on account 
of his full-fed condition or because he had lain asleep ever since. 
Upon commencing to run, however, he felt the poison grip his vitals, 
and, heedless of the hounds behind, flew to Nature for the only 
remedy. Whether he might have thrown it off successfully if 
allowed time to do so is a problem for the physician. 

The Mountain Fox is generally described as a species quite 
apart from the common variety, but this, of course, is a mistake. 
He certainly differs in many important respecte from his more 
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civilised cousin, but scarcely to the extent of forming a distinct 
species. On the contrary he merely illustrates a case common 
in natural history—the moulding of form and habit to suit environ- 
ment. When the sleek little foxes from cultivated lands are 
‘turned down’ in wilder country, in the course of a generation 
or so they acquire all the qualities, and even the superior bulk, of 
the true hill breed. It is interesting to note that the foxes of New 
South Wales, which were formerly introduced from this country, 
have attained to nearly double the size of their original progenitors. 

Why animals reared on sterile hills are as a rule the finest of 
their kind-is an interesting problem. Many naturalists account 
for it on the survival of the fittest principle, but this, when fully 
considered, scarcely holds good. It cannot, for example, apply 
to rabbits, otherwise those found upon good ground, where they 
are more rigorously kept down, should be the bigger, assuming 
that the fittest escape trap or gun. Anyhow, whatever the reason, 
the hill fox is a nobler animal than his brother of the plain. He 
stands higher upon the leg, is broader between the ears, carries a 
far finer pelt, and is considerably heavier. In the matter of weight, 
by the way, foxes are very deceptive. Their light colour and 
buoyant action suggest a size which they do not really possess, 
and a great many hunting people who know them well enough by 
sight do not realise what slim, light creatures they really are. A 
great many lowland foxes weigh less than a stone, and compara- 
tively few exceed 16 1b. The mountain fox not infrequently turns 
the scale at 18 lb., and I have handled two or three weighing a 
great deal more. 

The difference in habit is essentially even more pronounced. 
Where no heavy cover can be found, and where the granite hills 
permit no burrowing, the fox must kennel in any chance pile of 
rocks or upon the bare heath, and if need be foster a litter in some 
mere hollow on the face of a crag. Indeed, the hill-bred vixen lays 
down her cubs in many quaint and curious places, and so shallow 
is their stronghold as a rule, that one wonders how any survive the 
exhaustive search made for them. This is particularly the case 
during dry seasons when the paramount necessity of being near 
water often compels her to choose some insecure nursery on the banks 
of a stream which she would never dream of occupying in the 
ordinary way. Should the season be wet, plenty of water can be 
obtained amongst the rocks, and then, as a rule, the cubs are safely 
housed under some immovable block of granite, ‘ proof against 
crowbar, terrier-proof.’ 
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They breed late upon the Dartmoor hills, and one seldom sees 
cubs running about before the middle of June, then numbers are 
taken out, either by authorised parties for turning down in depleted 
countries, or surreptitiously by the ‘ commoners,’ or sheep-farmers. 
Litters stand little chance against those who seek them with intent. 
They are so conspicuous as they frisk about the bare hillsides on 
sunny afternoons, and even when berthed in impregnable holts the 
moor men have a very simple device for bringing them within shot. 
Every boy who carries a gun knows the sibilant sound which makes 
the feeding rabbit sit erect so that the shot may take better effect. 
It is not generally known, however, that similar ‘ chirruping,’ 
uttered within a discreet distance and well to leeward of their earth, 
seldom fails to lure fox-cubs out, particularly about dusk—their 
usual feeding time. The dodge is as effective as it is simple, that 
is when the destruction of the litter is the trickster’s aim. They 
can seldom be taken alive by this means, however. A man who 
upon various occasions has called well-grown cubs literally to 
within a few yards of him, has never succeeded in catching one, 
though he could have shot an incredible number. He has tried to 
take them in a drop net and in traps, set with all silence and secrecy 
in their main paths hours beforehand, but in every case the cubs, 
apparently suspecting trickery of some sort, remained underground. 

The same man, by the way, is a veteran pedestrian fox hunter, 
better acquainted with the fauna of the forest than anyone living. 

One comes across Dartmoor guides, entertaining characters 
enough, whom novelists have advertised or taken off, but this man, 
also a guide, and quite the most interesting of his type that I have 
ever known, has escaped such notoriety.. His sporting experiences 
in the days when swaling was practically unknown, when the 
heather waved breast-high, and the black-cock crowed in every 
hollow, might well fill a volume, but while he has plenty to say 
about wild life in general, his great study has been that of the foxes. 

Every holt and favourite lurking place upon the northern ranges 
is known to him, and more than once, when hounds have been 
trying some great morass, he has pointed out to me the very spot 
from which the fox would jump, long before there was the slightest 
indication ofa find. Indeed, one can gather more useful information 
in the course of an hour’s talk with him than from half the nature 
books in circulation. 

To seek a hill-fox successfully, an intimate knowledge of his 
habits is essential. The most experienced lowland huntsman might 
spend whole days drawing seemingly likely places without result. 
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One would naturally expect to find him upon the more sheltered 
slopes, or in sunny hollows, where the little mountain sheep browse 
the fresh green shoots of the heather, and there, doubtless, he would 
choose to lie, but for one drawback. The warm-lying patches of 
ling, so ideal from a fox’s point of view, are likewise the favourite 
resort of the Scotch cattle, and the more than half-wild hill ponies, 
trampling and crashing incessantly through the brakes, and if he 
would sleep undisturbed the fox must find some place to which 
even the cattle cannot penetrate. 

There are always the inaccessible crags, of course, but upon high 
altitudes it is bleak and cold, there is no escape from the tearing winds 
which, summer and winter alike, strip the uplands to the bone, and 
the fox, like the cat, is above all things a lover of warmth and good 
lying. Sunshine he must have, and with characteristic cleverness 
he has solved the difficulty. In every extensive hollow lurk deep 
and treacherous mires, into which no heavy-footed beast may enter. 
Even in the worst bogs, however, there are firm spots, and to these 
places the light-stepping fox can pick his way dry-shod. Here, 
in the full glare of the sun he loves, with the hot breath of the swamp 
rising in a blue haze about him, he may sleep the noon-day through, 
secure from disturbance in the ordinary way, and so profound are 
his dreams that by judiciously approaching up-wind, it is easy to 
surprise him. 

When awake, nothing can exceed the watchfulness of a truly 
wild fox. Invariably, one might say, he sees before he is seen, and 
the intruder who gets as much as a fleeting glimpse of him is 
fortunate. His sleep, however, is astonishingly sound, nor does 
my own observation bear out the theory that the genuine animal 


° . . Sleeps, yet hears 
With the self that needs neither eyes nor ears.’ 


The old moor man to whom I have already referred tells me 
that he has come upon ‘a brave lot’ in his time, curled up in little 
marsh-encircled gorse bushes or patches of ling on the lee-side of big 
rocks, and has walked to within a few feet of more than one before 
his footfall aroused the sleeper. One rather remarkable experience 
of his in this respect might be worth repeating. When picking his 
way across a piece of bog-land he unexpectedly flushed a black-cock, 
which his second barrel brought down when a long forty yards away. 
The bird fell obliquely, landing in some reeds, amongst which his 
pointer sought for a considerable time unsuccessfully. He was 
walking across to help in the search when the dog emerged carrying 
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the trophy, trotted to meet him, then stopped suddenly before a 
. little furzy tussock, and with the bird still held aloft, drew to an 
unmistakable point. Expecting another grouse, he cocked his gun, 
and waited. Nothing happened, however, the dog still stood like a 
stone, and at last wondering what it could be, he advanced cautiously 
to the place. In the centre of the tussock, snugly kennelled, lay 
a dog-fox, sleeping solidly, despite the double shot fired literally 
over his head, and the dog crashing through the reeds within a few 
yards of him. 

Inexperienced sportsmen frequently wonder why one fox steals 
away long before hounds are anywhere near, while another, equally 
* good,’ lies close, with disastrous consequences. The explanation, 
of course, is simple. One js awake, the other asleep. It should 
be observed that the huntsman who ‘chops’ too many foxes is 
always one of the quiet sort and usually a novice. When a man 
makes a practice of sounding his horn before throwing hounds into 
cover, or gives two or three good cracks with his crop, it is a pretty 
safe guarantee that he knows his job, though too often he is accused 
of doing such things merely for effect. 

When a fox sees or suspects danger he slips away, if possible, 
unobserved, and so saves his brush as a rule. That is, of course, 
assuming that the enemy is far off as yet. On the other hand, 
should the danger have approached too near, he will not stir unless 
actually detected. Should the intruders pass on he will rise from 
his kennel, if need be, and watch them out of sight before composing 
himself for sleep again. Those who walk upon lonely hillsides have 
little idea how often or how anxiously keen yellow eyes are watching 
their movements. . 

During winter, particularly in country where the rabbit is a 
negligible quantity, one wonders how the mountain fox contrives 
to pick up a living. He ranges over vast distances, of course, but 
even so, so limited must be his bill of fare that it is not difficult to 
believe the shepherd’s allegation that new-born or weakly lambs 
frequently become his prey. When red grouse or black game are 
plentiful he stands a better chance, and in pursuit of the latter he 
practises a clever piece of woodcraft. It is not easy for even a fox 
to get within spring of a squatting black-cock, nor does he attempt to 
do so asarule. Ranging like a pointer, he flushes the wily game, 
notes its line of flight, and repeats the performance again and again. 
The black-cock, like its bulkier relative the bush-turkey, is very 
subject to panic, and for some unaccountable reason is unable in 
such a case to make full use of its exceptional wing-power. Each 
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succeeding flight is shorter, and becoming more and more terrified 
by the persistence of its pursuer, it soon abandons the use of its 
wings altogether, takes to the heather, and is speedily caught. 

There is reason to believe that our red friend employs similar 
tactics against other feathered neighbours. During early summer 
every little upland spinney has its brood of young crows or magpies, 
of which the fox takes undoubted toll. I have many times seen the 
remains of such birds littered about his earth, and until chance 
revealed his manner of hunting down the grouse it puzzled me 
considerably to imagine how he got hold of them. By the same’ 
means it is easy, for before the young birds grow strong on the wing 
they spend most of their time on the ground, for lack of a safer perch, 
and would fall ready victims. This is probably the reason for the 
fierce hostility which the crow family displays towards the vulpine 
race. 

When a roving magpie detects a fox asleep in some quiet nook 
he loses no time in announcing the discovery ; every bird within 
hearing rallies to the cry, and unless the fox can speedily efface 
himself he will have no peace until sundown. The clamour of the 
birds on these occasions is unmistakable, and the moor men are 
thus frequently informed of a fox’s whereabouts. The knowledge 
can seldom be turned to account, however, for while the fox, pre- 
occupied and irritated by the barracking, might be approached, 
there are the ever-watchful crows to be taken into account. More 
than once upon these occasions I have known a curious thing happen. 

A fox, kennelled in some little coppice, has been espied. The 
surrounding bushes are crowded with excited magpies, chattering 
and scolding, but keeping a crafty distance. Upon the higher 
levels sit the crows, grimly observant, while the object of general 
interest crouches in the shadow of a rock, glaring from side to side 
and grinning furiously at his tormentors. You have approached 
perhaps to within a hundred yards of the group when some wary 
crow becomes aware of your presence. A warning croak is given, 
inaudible, one would have thought, amid the outcry, but not a bit 
of it! Instantly every sound is hushed; the assemblage breaks 
up with astonishing silence and suddenness. The magpies vanish 
as only magpies can ; the crows wing heavily away ; there is a flash 
of russet among the rocks, and the watcher glances at the spot where 
the fox crouched a second before, to find it vacant. The warning 


was as much for him as for anybody. 
Dove tas GorDon. 
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ON NOT BEING PRACTICAL. 
BY C. E. LAWRENCE. 


ONCE on a time you could tell a Practical Man by his beard and 
shaven upper-lip. Nowadays that cannot be done so surely ; for 
the practical man, being a practical man, has found it just as 
convenient, and more agreeable, to act with the majority, and 
please himself, without regard to fashion ; but, really, as ninety- 
nine of any chance hundred men would justly call themselves 
practical, it does not matter whether they are bearded, be-whiskered, 
or bald. 

By their works ye shall know them ! 

Let me hasten to bestow on the practical man the best compli- 
ment in the granary. He is the most necessary of mortals. Poets, 
essayists, singers, actors, painters, habitants of Bohemia, that 
present-day land of will-be-original, well-to-do, too prosaically 
good, ne’er-do-ills, they all at times of crisis can be spared; but 
the practical man—him we cannot spare. 

Someone must make, mend and cleanse our drains; someone 
must mix mortar and plan and build houses, for few are so 
courageous or cranky as to prefer the Hotel of the Beautiful Star 
to what even Jerry may build; someone must write text-books, 
directories, and, I suppose, vers libres; someone must amputate 
limbs, and draw too eloquent teeth ; someone—to make a kernel 
of it—must do the hundred and one unpleasant but necessary 
services which are the lubricating oil and the steel backbone of 
our intricate and elaborate system of existence; and that is the 
Practical Man—I will give him his capitals just that once more. 

But thank goodness, it is not I! ... Thank goodness, it is 
not we! I hearachorus echoing ; but I am not sure that everyone 
who hastens to claim relief from the complimentary accusation of 
being practical is not in reality tarred with that virtue. For we 
are all self-deceivers over something. 

Yet many, indeed, are born to be numbered with the un- 
practical; and this company—the tolerated too many—are, 
doubtless, thereby in the enjoyment of numerous real advantages. 

To take the simplest first. They are not required to do tasks 
which are unpleasant, although necessary, for the practical man— 
him we speak of as, elsewhere, they discuss the economic man, or 
the man-in-the-street—conscious of his one superiority, comes 
to their relief with an earnestness which is in reality not com- 
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mendable. He shoves you aside—if I may make the point personal 
—with an unwise air of mingled patronage and contempt. You 
submit graciously; though, lest that might look suspicious, 
seemingly not too willingly, and watch him do the work—it may 
be hanging a picture or digging holes in the garden—and then 
feel something of the joy which properly comes to him who has 
actually carried out the business, and not made it necessary to 
hunt for court-plaster. 

The practical person has his usefulness without shadow of 
doubt ; but he has his disadvantages also, and colossal ones they be. 

In the first place, the mind of the essentially practical man 
is colourless. To him the primrose by the river-brim is something 
of the vegetable kingdom, infinitely less useful than a cabbage, 
and nothing more. It is not even to him what it was to Benjamin 
of Beaconsfield, a pleasant suggestion roused by the sight of hard- 
boiled eggs in a salad, whence we get Primrose Day. 

Put the practical man by that river-brim and he would, with 
his fine business acumen and methods, instinctively want to 
improve it. He would plan the rooting away of whatever rushes 
beautified it, and consider forthwith whether that rippling flow 
of water would serve a mill or electrical works or the drainage 
system of some so-called desirable residences, which in his hours 
of cogitation the practical man is always projecting, building, 
mortgaging, and exploiting. Talk to him then of Nereids lurking 
in the subfluvial thicket, and he would glare at you with eyes of 
effective contempt. 

He has indeed no imagination, no poetry, no sentiment, except 
perhaps for a little while, when a general election is worrying the 
parlours; and then he becomes turgid and cocksure, and talks 
platitudes in the tones of an out-of-date newspaper. For true 
sentiment he has not the respect of a bantam; while for 
imagination—— ! 

Nine-tenths of the joy of life comes from a generous indulgence 
of the imagination; and not the least of the many joys of the 
imaginative arises from merely profitless day-dreams. Ah, what 
a world is there disclosed—purple, golden, star-high, yet warm 
with Mother Earth, a kingdom of shining promise ! 

There is no form of physical effort more thoroughly worth 
doing than that of day-dreaming, especially when it is the ex- 
pression of a happy anticipation. Don Quixote, in his visions of 
deeds of chivalry challenged and done, found, doubtless, a piquant 
joy—the Knight of La Mancha was in truth a greater hero than 
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the Cid ; but even he of the Mournful Countenance knew nothing 
to excel, if indeed he knew anything to equal, the perfect delight 
many of us—unpractical—derive from the building of palaces 
of promises, silvery, cloud-capped Chateaux d’Espagne, which 
in our dream-cradled optimism we feel are easily possible. 

To describe in cold print any of those storied transports would 
be as futile as attempting to photograph Titania (even with the 
camera of Sir Conan Doyle). But the joy such dreams give to 
their creator is more real than a Dreadnought and the Pyramids, 
more actual than a Blue-book, than castor-oil, than anything we 
can handle, swallow, sit upon or enclose in a bag; is as exquisite 
as anything the arts may bring, and to be compared only with the 
instant delight of a very young poet whose very young poem has 
been pleasantly accepted. 

And the crown of the delight is that it does not matter a bit 
if that day-dream does not come true, for the greater part of the 
joy of life springs from anticipation. Promise a child a picnic, 
and at once the picnic begins. The delectable is already with him. 
So is it with the riches of day-dream. The cap of Fortunatus, 
the staff of Prospero, the wands and wings of Elfdom, are ours to 
do what we like with, so long as we stay at rest and keep open 
the purple door. 

Everything is for the best in that really best of all possible 
worlds. We walk on golden carpets. Our shoes are winged. 

Then, if the agreeable anticipation should not be realised and 
does not become prosaically true, it is forthwith pleasantly for- 
gotten, shelved in the cupboard of forgotten dreams; while the 
spirit of optimism that gave it birth at once begins the building 
of a new paradise. And so again and again, until comes triumph ! 
Disappointment hardly enters. If it come at all, it has not the 
strength even of the shadow of a pang. 

But oh! challenges the admirably contemptuous, how about 
the child? Was not he disappointed when the rain came and 
spoilt the picnic? And the girl with the basket of eggs—you 
know the fable—who tossed her head and so sent toppling down her 
dream-built fortune of love and pelf—she was disappointed surely ? 

With our best politeness we answer No! The child was not 
seriously disappointed because his tolerant and prudent parents 
took care promptly to provide him with a new promise, giving him 
fresh stores of delightful anticipation which eventually would 
be realised, though rarely or never, I admit, is the reality equal 
to the joy of the promise. 
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As for the girl with the tumbled eggs, do you not know, my 
superior friend, that every fable is unfinished; it ends at what 
they thought was the improving moment. It belongs to the 
sentimental age which must tag a moral to every tale, the mawkish 
age which patted the so-called good apprentice on the back, and 
sent the adventurous bad boy to the gallows—a beastly age! 

The damsel was not cast down for five minutes because of the 
catastrophe—I will tell you why. A young man—the only young 
man—came to her rescue; he brought consoling pity, squeezed 
her hand as he helped her to her feet, caused her to forget the 
disaster and to start dreaming again, with him at the front of the 
dream; and—to point the conventional conclusion—they were 
married, comparatively happily, and lived till they died in as 
odorous sanctity as money enough and a dairy-farm might bring 
them. A pretty good obvious ending to any plebeian tale! 

There is more—and much more—yet. 

The practical man cannot dream the day-dreams that are 
luxury. He does not dream the greater dreams which modify 
the mischiefs of the world. He is one of the tinkerers, doing the 
little things of Now. The idealist begins the doing of the great 
things of all time. 

It was an idealist who first walked upright ; while his practical 
conventional contemporary chided him in Pleistocene Billingsgate 
for wasting the use of his forefeet. . . . 

The practical man never sees visions and is invariably suspicious 
of dreams; yet without vision and the sympathy that comes 
of it, the old bad order of things—which always is—can never be 
disestablished. The car of Progress needs imagination for its 
axle ; otherwise there is dead stop and consequent rust and decay. 
Progress, of course, also requires the service of practical men— 
in subordinate places—just as greasy cog-wheels are necessary 
to the work of most wonderful machines; but there can be no 
true progress when the practical man is absolute master of the 
show. From his nature he is too cautious, sure only of the im- 
mediate present, over-considerate of ways and means, fearful of 
leaps into the dark, anxious to work out possibilities of safety to 
the ultimate decimal and a little beyond. 

These qualities are all very well, are in many ways essential ; 
but they merely move, they do not march. The world would 
still be sweltering under the traditions of the Pharaohs or of that 
worse tyrant, the unreformed factory system, if some inspired 
fanatic had not risen against the elaborate littleness which led 
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nowhere, and—did something. With a flame on his forehead 
of deathless, invisible fire, he marched up the mountains towards 
the stars—and was himself forgotten. 

The world was given an ideal. It watched, wondered, groaned 
in travail, moved forward ; progress was made. That is the way 
and the fruit of the idealists, even though the mountain heights 
are grey with their bones. 

Let me take the magnificent example, Francis of Assisi. The 
Quixote of Christendom will not be left out of this kind of discussion. 
He appeals to nearly everybody now. 

Here was a man of imagination and a rich power of love. He 
gave, sought, did, and happily suffered. Had he so willed, he 
might have been a prosperous tradesman, a cloth-seller, a tailor, 
one of the wooden-goose gentlemen, a practical man. Happily 
he preferred a harder life—in the wilderness which to him was 
paradise enow. Not for Francis the patronage of the nobility 
and gentry, the burdened counter-till, plump cushions, case, 
complimentary banquets and the flummery of middle-class 
prosperity. He wedded himself to an arduous bride, Poverty, 
and made life a lengthy honeymoon of hunger and want and 
service. 

The struggling poor were glad of him. He had the temper 
which in the eyes of the simple could make miracles. He was 
able to tame a wolf—whether man or beast or both it matters 
not !—and beard unscathed the haughty Saladin. He went out 
to the world braving everything that men of easy comfort wish 
to avoid—was magnificently unpractical. 

Unpractical, indeed! He was a very.splendid fool; but he 
did what no merely practical man could possibly have accom- 
plished. He sweetened the Middle Ages, and put new hope into 
human life. He taught and practised brotherhood, and linked 
the living world—humanity, creatures, and flowers—by strands 
of luminous sympathy into one vast comradeship. 

We have gone to extremes. It is sometimes necessary to go 
to extremes to make the truth visible—especially when the editorial 
eye is eagerly watchful of printable space. 

There are, of course, persons who can happily combine qualities 
of common-sense with the more luminous gift. Sometimes such 
blessed ones are appreciated at their worth, and induced to accept 
posts as in the old-world office of the Board of Trade, where once 
upon a time they managed to grow songs among the statistics. 

Such persons are, however, not so numerous as they might be ; 
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and, when all is said and done, in this imperfect planet it is the 
downright practical man who has the power and the pull, just 
because he has the purse ; for, in spite of the assertions contained 
in Christmas-cracker mottoes, elementary copy-books, and pulpit 
and other perorations, Mammon is generally a good deal more 
potent than Faith and Hope and Charity combined, when it comes 
to the detail of business. 

It is the practical man, in effect, who makes the slums, who 
preserves and defends them, and pooh-poohs the proposals of 
sentimentalists who would sweep them away. 

If Parliament had a scattering of dreamers and prophets, seers 
of visions with the tongue-gift, in place of a few of the practical 
men whose life is committees and briefs, pass-books and trade- 
returns, the ever-pressing housing problem of London and the 
large cities would have been handled with resolution full thirty 
years ago, instead of being left for treatment in a hurrying hap- 
hazard inadequate sort of way. 

And so it is throughout the departments of public and private 
life. The sweating evil, the dangerous trades, lead-poisoning ! 

The practical man can hammer nails, read a financial article 
with intelligence, know the points about road-metal, joists, concrete, 
and such things ; have views on the disadvantages of trade unions 
and tariffs, fill up an income-tax return without a qualm, and 
always be in time for the morning train ; but, giving up his energies 
thoroughly to comparatively small things, he forgets the greater ; 
and the world in general, therefore, is infinitely poorer. 

It would not matter so much, or be so disadvantageous, if the 
practical man was satisfied to serve, and was not so confident that 
through his very practicality he was born to be a master, a ruler 
and a maker. : 

Whatever he builds or does on the wholeis ugly. If he construct 
a house, it will, possibly, have certain comforts or freedom from 
discomfort—that is the truer form of fact—but from roof-tile 
and chimney-cowl to doorstep and cellar-flap it will, as we have 
often seen, be plain and hideous, with every atom and part of the 
edifice faithful to a far-repeated pattern. 

For the practical man believes in cheapness and distrusts 

originality. Look at the usual buildings erected by municipal 
bodies. If they can possibly spoil a view by erecting hideousness 
before it, those Jacks-in-office will do so! 

They are, indeed, cousins and patrons to the gross and blatant 
—practical all—who punctuate landscapes as seen from a railway 
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carriage window with advertisements of pickles, soap, jams, teas, 
and medicines ; and in Paradise itself would probably recommend 
safe cures for chilblains. 

Even yet it is not time to add Amen to this incomplete 
lamentation. 

The disadvantages which come from the practical man’s mis- 
directed activities could not be fully written about if all the sea 
were ink and the serried clouds available paper. He is ubiquitous, 
complacent, intolerable. Go where you will, you cannot get away 
from him. 

He rules the earth, he rules the sea ; soon he will rule the sky— 
more potent than princes. Already he has for moments desecrated 
the world’s blue shining dome with trade names. Where will it 
end? Is not Pilatus degraded by a railway? Is not Vesuvius 
shamed with an advertisement? Is not the coloured simplicity 
of old Japan falling under the influence of a callous materialism, 
carrying the smoke of factories and considerations of prices to 
places where the Samurai swore their vows, fought, fell on their 
swords, and died? Oh, it is pitiful, degrading! Go where you 
will over the wide world, there you find the practical man proudly 
making an ugly mess of things. 

But how to mend matters? How paint the moon, pick up 
stars from the well, fling a bridle over the sun ? 

It were easier for Thor to drink the sea dry; because, first, 
foremost, and beyond all else, it would call for the practical man 
to know modesty, which cannot be for at least a year or two after 
Halley’s comet—that disappointing visitor—has made absolutely 
its last appearance on the universal stage, and tucked its tail away 
cosily in one of the bedchambers of the sun. For the practical 
man is convinced, and nothing can shake the conviction, that what 
he does is the most important work to do; that without him and 
such as he the world would refuse to go the right way round. 

If only he would be content to know his limitations, to listen 
on occasion to a dreamer, to read just a little of the poems of Blake, 
to try to be something better than merely earnestly useful—but 
is it not futile to hope for such things? While the practical man 
is able by his present_methods to build himself a large prosperity 
and win easy tributes for the good he does not do, we must endure 
him with Mrs. Grundy and some other deities in tin and make- 
believe and clay who rule, misjudge, mislead, and think they 


manage us. 
I am, if you please, on the side of the angels ! 





OLD OXFORD MEMORIES. 
BY THE REV. CHARLES W. F. JONES. 


I was an undergraduate at Jesus College, Oxford, during the 
Crimean War. During the three years from 1854 to 1857 my 
experiences—of a lighter kind—were various and exciting : skating, 
boating, and town and gown rows; and I may add to these a few 
words on! an extract from ‘ Our Memories,’ by the Rev. Edmund 
Ffoulkes, who was Fellow of Jesus College in my time, when his 
uncle, Henry Ffoulkes, was Principal. It may not be amiss to 
mention that during this period Jesus College had among its under- 
graduates two remarkable men who later made themselves a name, 
—viz. the historian, John Richard Green, and the poet, Lewis 
Morris, who took First Class Honours in Classics. Green was at 
that time a man very much overlooked both by dons and under- 
graduates. One day to the astonishment of all of us he published 
@ cutting satire upon all the undergraduates in College, showing 
wonderful discrimination of characters and devoting especially 
severe attention to Lewis Morris. It has, however, no interest for 
outsiders. 

My experience of skating, I imagine, is quite unique. The 
winter of the Crimean War I believe to be one of the coldest 
on record. It froze the Isis, so that nothing was too heavy for 
the ice to bear, and the river became a sort of fair. We had seven 
consecutive weeks of frost, during which there fell no flake of 
snow. Then it occurred to me that the whole Tamesis would bear 
to be skated on. I took steps at once to assure myself of this, 
and then collected eight out-College friends to accompany me, on 
condition that I would always take the lead. Next morning we 
started below Iffley Lock. Not a trace of a skate was to be seen, 
and we never met with one along the whole thirty-three miles. 

At Pangbourne, where we arrived early in the afternoon, we 
sailed in upon a beautiful open space of ige filled with skaters 
who had come down by train from Oxford early. They were 
naturally at a loss to account for our sudden irruption, and had 
much difficulty in believing that we had come by ice from Oxford. 
We were told at once that the ice-breaker had come and cut up 
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the ice between us and Reading, so that we could go no farther. 
The journey so far, however, had been delightful, and in the long 
reach between Wallingford and Cleve Lock I felt I might indulge 
in a skate backwards with friends to warn me of any obstacles that 
might appear. Next night snow fell, and our glassy surface was 
obscured. 

I had no skill in skating at this date, but soon took to figure 
skating, and became fairly adept at most figures, especially cross- 
legged backwards of all kinds, but for absolute pleasure there is 
no movement so delicious as the Dutch Roll backwards done to 
perfection. Once I appeared as a solitary figure in the Sporting 
and Dramatic, snapshotted unawares, with the title, ‘ The Graceful 
Art, a Figure at Hendon.’ 

Fiom skating let me pass to boating, as still engaged with the 
same element but in a fluid state; and, as I do not propose to 
dwell on performances peculiar to the Isis but to extend our 
adventures, as on the ice before, so now on the water to the Tamesis, 
I shall take you over the very same course, and this time at least 
as far as Reading. 

Fired by the honour of having been tried for the University 
Kight—there were no Trial Eights in those days—I burned to go 
to see the race in which I was not to have the pleasure of rowing. 
This was in 1856, the year immediately succeeding our skating 
expedition. But I must needs go up to London in no ordinary 
commonplace way. I must go up by boat, and by an eight-oar 
from Oxford to Putney. Accordingly I proceeded to hunt up a 
scratch crew from various Colleges. It was no light task I had 
set myself. They must be men of some. leisure and means and 
mettle, and the chief difficulty was to find a sufficient number of 
men in fairly good training at that time of year. I succeeded in 
finding five out of eight in some training, and, even though dis- 
counted by the other three, we should have done well had fortune 
favoured us. 

It was regarded as a matter of course that I should captain 
and stroke the crew; and having done my best to distribute my 
men wisely, we started under the steerage of a skilful coxswain. 
We swung along bravely for many miles till we met a head wind 
which tried us sorely, both oarsmen and cox; at times it was as 
much as we could do to shoot the too frequent bridges, and it was 
impossible to easy for a moment without drifting hopelessly back- 
wards. Nevertheless we all kept brave hearts and struggled on, 
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though it was a great trial to the less experienced of us. And some 
not unnaturally began to ask whether we should ever reach London 
under such conditions. We had given ourselves three days, and 
had determined to reach Reading on the first day. As we 
proceeded and the head wind increased rather than abated, it 
became an open question whether we should reach Reading, where 
our beds were awaiting us. The weaker oars, do what they would, 
were now rowed out and become no better than passengers in 
the boat, and cox had been enduring a strong wind in his face all 
day. It is a trying time for stroke when these things happen, and 
he can only appeal to the chivalry and mettle of the better trained 
men to hold on when double work is thrown upon them. All 
honour to them ; they responded doggedly and cheerfully, and we 
reached Reading. But if the boat was not a wreck, the men mostly 
were. They had hard work to disentangle their legs from the boat 
and to stand upon them, and stagger to the hotel. Only some 
three or four of us felt little the worse for wear, and I shall never 
forget the scene when we were ushered into a large sitting-room 
reserved for us, where the great majority instantly threw them- 
selves on the floor in utter prostration, while a small minority 
looked on with a smile and gave orders for all. They had indeed 
done their best and evidently at a severe cost to themselves. 

It became apparent at once that, let to-morrow be never so 
fair, these men were not equal to another day. 

Under these circumstances all that could be done was to refresh 
and restore them and to abandon the project of pursuing our course 
to Putney; and indeed when the next day dawned, the con- 
tinuance of the strong head wind settled the matter. Having 
therefore made arrangements for the return of the boat to Oxford, 
we parted, going to different homes or friends in London. 

In those days the Universities’ Boat Race had not become the 
popular attraction which it has now been for nearly half a century, 
during which time I have seldom missed seeing it. It was possible 
for a small sum to secure a place on one of a number of steam- 
boats which followed the race from start to finish ; and that year 
it was rowed {rom Mortlake to Putney and proved to be the most 
exciting of all these races that have ever been rowed. As our 
steamer kept a good place, I could see every change from first to 
last. Not only did neither boat shake off and clear the other 
during the whole race, but the noses of the two boats kept con- 
tinually alternating the lead, producing # sustained see-saw from 
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beginning to end, Cambridge eventually winning by about two- 
thirds of a length. The only adverse incident that occurred was 
the fouling of one of the Oxford oars by a clumsy swan toward 
the close of the race. This was long before the days of sliding seats, 
but there was little or no difference in the length of the boats. 

Before leaving the boats and passing to the subject of town 
and gown, I may record a clever witticism drawn from a Brasenose 
friend in connexion with a demand made upon all captains of 
College boats by the then President of the Oxford University Boat 
Club. Most of us were agreed that the demand was ultra vires 
and founded on a bold misinterpretation of the rule quoted in 
support of it ; and I was deputed to send a letter of remonstrance 
to the President. On receiving a most unsatisfactory reply, I 
went to consult my Brasenose friend, well knowing the value of 
his opinion. To him I said ‘This appears to us to be a bold 
attempt to foist a meaning upon this rule which it is not intended 
to bear. I have remonstrated, and this is the President’s reply. 
How do you think I should answer it?’ Without a moment’s 
hesitation, he said ‘I should answer it very curtly thus : “To the 
President of the 0.U.B.C. 0O.U.B.D——d.”’ 

My experience of town and gown extended over three seasons. 
It always fell upon November 5 and lasted that one evening alone. 
It had for many years no connexion with Guy Fawkes, but 
originated, I am told, at the time when the Colleges began to be 
built and their officials and students began to settle in upon an 
unwilling town, which resolved to make it hot for them. Finally 
the quarrel came to be a matter of fists. The real origin was soon 
forgotten and the cause of the row foisted on to the shoulders of 
Guy Fawkes. 

In my time the dons had only begun to show disfavour towards 
the affair, but the undergraduates regarded it as a traditional 
opportunity for a row. Colleges were much divided as to exercising 
restraint ; mine was lax, so I slipped out after Hall. 

My three years were prolific in incidents—wild and furious 
encounters between town and gown, with some ugly results. 

In my first year a few of my own College joined me. As we 
emerged from Turle Street into the High we found ourselves at 
once confronted by a posse of proctors and other officials of the 
University, who requested us to give our names and colleges. 
While, however, being detained by the string of my gown I found 
it loosely held, and as my proctor was paying too much attention 
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to others, with a gentle pull I got away and merged in the thick 
of the fray, coming off without even a black eye. 

My second year’s venture was of a more serious kind. Happen- 
ing to meet two of my Balliol friends of canal skating experience, I 
undertook to lead some twenty undergraduates, and seeing a large 
body (say a hundred) of townsmen in Ship Street, shouting defiance, 
I gave the order to charge, only to find that all but my two body- 
guards to back me had fled, and we three were left to face the mob. 
The consequences may be imagined—-one of my friends saved my 
life. As to myself I soon lost consciousness till I found myself 
in Exeter College with my faithful colleagues also. 

My third experience of town and gown nearly cost me an eye. 
While arranging for a charge close to Carfax, I suddenly received 
a shower of broken crockery in my right eye, bits of which entered, 
and I at once became hors de combat and was taken into the tailor’s 
shop of Hookham and Minty, and thence to my lodgings out of 
College. Dr. Symonds was called in ; leeches were applied below 
the eye, and then the eye closed up for three weeks, during which 
time I was in bed awaiting the result. I became the sensation 
of the day, and heaps of strangers and friends came and sat with 
me. Among others Jex Blake, who had had a similar experience 
the year before. Our Principal’s wife was most kind. My obedience 
to the doctor was rewarded, and both‘he and I found the cuts had 
reunited beautifully, and I could see. Later I visited Haynes 
Walton, a London oculist, who spoke highly of Dr. Symonds’ 
treatment. It was a wonderful cure, and the loss of sight scarcely 
noticeable. Even now I see better with this eye than with the 
other. 

To round off these memories with some yet earlier, I am per- 
mitted to quote the following reminiscences of the Rev. E. 8. 
Ffoulkes, of Jesus College, Oxford, from ‘ Our Memories,’ 1893 
(pp. 17-23). 

The Rev. Edmund Salisbury Ffoulkes, third son of John Ffoulkes 
of Henllan, co. Denbigh, matriculated in 1837, aged 18, B.A. 1841, 
Fellow of Jesus 1842-54; went over to Rome and came back, 
becoming Vicar of St. Mary’s at Oxford, 1878. 

His uncle, Henry Ffoulkes, matriculated in 1790, and was 
Principal of Jesus, 1817-1857, when he died. 


‘My Uncle, who was head of Jesus College when I entered 
and lived on till he was succeeded by Dr. C. Williams, went far 
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back into the eighteenth century for his undergraduate days: 
and his father was a Gentleman Commoner of Jesus College before 
him. When my Uncle came to enter there was no coach either 
from Oxford to London or from Oxford to North Wales, where his 
home was: in short there was no coach-road from Oxford at all. 
He rode all the way on his own horse by easy stages, with pistols 
in his holsters, and sent his luggage by the carrier’s waggon, or 
the packhorse. Nobody but those living a short distance from 
Oxford ever went down for any vacation but the Long, and not 
always for that every year. In riding on horseback up and down 
it was usual to go with a party of friends for safety’s sake. My 
Uncle who was a fine powerful man never had to use his pistols. 

‘There were no carpets then in any College rooms: and pipes 
and ale were the usual carousing fare. When the men quarrelled, 
they fought it out with fists. My Uncle. . . had a tender con- 
science. Some years after his election to a Fellowship the living 
of Cheltenham became vacant, and it was offered him by his 
College, in whose gift it was then. He went to the old Principal, 
Dr. Hughes, and said “Sir, I am come to ask your advice on a 
question of conscience: can I hold Cheltenham with my Fellow- 
ship?” The Principal smiled, and said “Sir, you can hold any- 
thing, if you will hold your tongue.” Accordingly to Cheltenham 
he went. In those days the Fellows used to sit in summer outside 
the Bursary and regale themselves with pipes and ale. The seat 
they used to fill is still to be seen at the foot of the staircase there : 
its dimensions for sittings are very significant. . . . 

‘Down to my own time nobody could dine at the high table 
without going afterwards to the Common Room: and once in the 
Common Room nobody could leave while anyone wanted more 
wine: and all had to drink and empty their glasses as it came 
round each time. A pious low churchman Fellow broke thro’ 
the rule, and braved the persecution nobly that followed. The 
brusher, that could not be set down, had to be drained at supper 
parties by undergraduates: this rule was broken through about 
the same time, so that I narrowly missed it. My Tutor, H. Rey- 
nolds, a man of herculean build and power, vetoed with another, 
as Proctor, Dr. Hampden’s condemnation. . . . 

‘I was up from Shrewsbury school for a scholarship (which 
I got), when Dr. Pusey preached his well-known sermon for which 
he was suspended. I went to Christ Church to hear him with my 
godfather, a well-educated Welsh squire. When we came out, 
I asked him what he thought of it. He said it was nothing more 
than what he had always been taught as a child. This was my 
own estimate too. Soon after coming into residence I used to 
attend St. Mary’s at 4 p.m. to hear Newman preach. There was 
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no evening service then at St. Mary’s. Our own College service 
was at 7 p.m. All the other colleges but my own altered their 
dinner hour to prevent undergraduates going to hear Newman. 
Newman preached in his black gown: the old clerk, who was also 
there when I became Vicar, making all the responses, and giving 
out Tate and Brady. Strange to say, I sat immediately behind 
the clerk to hear those sermons : and when I became Vicar, it had 
become the Vicar’s seat. All the prayers were read then from 
what is now used as alectern. There was not room for two to stand 
behind it. Hence when Newman had a curate, he came from Oriel 
in his black gown, entered church by the south-east door in High 
Street, then turned into the first pew on his left under the gallery 
(where the Doctors sit at University sermons) and plumped down 
on his knees, right against the east side of the pillar in that pew. 
If you examine the west side of that pillar, you will find a deep 
groove cut in it. This was actually done to support a little plat- 
form on which Cranmer was made to stand, to hear Cole preach 
the sermon in which his condemnation to the stake was first 
announced. So that Newman without knowing it put himself 
on one side of the pillar occupied on the other side by Cranmer 
300 years before. This is not all: if you leave the nave by the 
north door and look up turning round to see what is over the door, 
you will see the actual front of the old stone pulpit which was then 
occupied by Cole. The brass let into it formed no part of it : but 
the archiepiscopal and other arms of course belong to it and 
attest its date. 

‘One more word about the old clerk. His name was Green, 
and he was uncle to the historian of the English people. When 
he died, we could find no record of his appointment. I said there 
was one man living who could tell: and accordingly scribbled a 
letter for the churchwardens to address to the Cardinal. As soon 
as he could spare time, he wrote four pages in reply saying that the 
appointment was vested in the Vicar: that he had appointed 
Mr. G.: that the parish would have preferred another, who three 
years later went to the bad: whereas Mr. Green had approved 
himself a thoroughly honest and well-behaved man all his time. 
And such I found him after all the vicissitudes that he had passed 
through since then. 

‘When I came up for my scholarship, I bought second-hand 
and took away with me a four-oared boat that had been used 
here (i.e. Oxford) for four-races, then only commencing: but our 
boats at Shrewsbury were six-oared tubs. Our speed in it was the 
admiration of the town, who quickly bought a second-hand eight, 
which however we beat with ease. I was captain of boat, cricket 
and football when I left. 
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‘Two more reminiscences—the first, of my schooldays (at 
Shrewsbury) in dear old Butler’s Hall, my headquarters. We had 
a head-room for prepostors attached to the Hall, for night work : 
and studies in another part of the school ground for day work, 
which was very convenient. But oh! the lavatory! eight basins 
and one large cistern for over sixty boys! My rule (which I have 
kept up ever since) was to be down at five, when the whole eight 
were at my disposal in peace. The second—when I entered College, 
one bottle of port for each man, whether in- or out-college, was the 
recognised allowance at a wine : when I took my degree, one bottle 
of port sufficed for a dozen men, with the same glass or so of sherry 
as before. Claret was not often on the table then. Cheap wines 
were then unknown. Their introduction has not proved an unmixed 
blessing ! ’ 





NOBODY’S DOG. 
BY ALFRED OLLIVANT. 
I. 


Most of us have been brought up to believe that Taffy was a 
Welshman, and something else too. But the Taffy of this story was 
neither. He had a red-brown coat, thick as coir and inclined to 
curl, and a red-brown eye with a twinkle in it. A true Irishman, 
he was a great fighter and a great lover. 

The trouble in his early life was that he had very little a 
decent dog could love. That was because he belonged from the 
hour of his birth, in a dirty cabin in Ballykilbeg, to Red Tim 
the drover. Red Tim’s herd of tow-headed children, running 
bare-legged among a litter of pigs only less dirty than themselves, 
Taffy adored—-with passion. Tim’s wife he loved—with a pity 
born of sympathy, since he knew she suffered from the same 
cause as did he. For his master he could not bring himself to 
care. No dog, indeed, with a heart to break and a hide to tan, 
could have loved great Tim O’Halligan. And Tim hated Taffy in 
his turn as he hated every living thing, and most of all his wife ; 
but he never beat Taffy quite to death, for the young dog was 
useful to him and picked up the trick of handling beasties from 
his cunning old mother, Nan, in a manner to amaze. 

It proved, however, little to Taffy’s advantage that he showed 
himself such an adept at his job. For when Red Tim went 
drovering to England he left old Nan behind and took her son 
with him almost before he was through the distemper. 


Il. 


Taffy was still little more than a puppy, lank and gaunt, 
though big of bone, when he landed at Liverpool. Red Tim’s 
red tyke was soon as well known on the North Road amongst 
the drovering fraternity as was his master. He was popular, too, 
amongst dogs and men, which was more than could be said of his 
owner. Taffy, in spite of the hardships of his Jot, was game, and, 
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what was a still greater miracle gay. And his loyalty, in 
spite of unmerciful thrashings, drew the admiration of the 
profession. 

‘It won’t last,’ remarked an old drover from the south, who 
had spent sixty years upon the pad and was now Father. of the 
Road. ‘Summat’il snap. Summat must. Dog’s like ’ooman. 
Taaks a deal to make he turn, but turn he will—one day.’ 

The day came, in fact, when Taffy and his master were tramp- 
ing through a mining village in the north one evening behind 
their beasts. Taffy limped behind. He was dead-beat after a 
punishing day on three legs with a wild mob of steers ; and hang- 
ing a paw that had been crushed the night before by the brutal 
stamp of a great iron-shod foot. Opposite the last house in the 
village, where the road debouches on the bleak moor, Red Tim 
picked up a handful of stones and began hurling them at the 
lagging dog with a haif of blasphemies. 

A square-set man, with huge shoulders, very short, stood 
bow-legged in the door of his cottage, sucking a pipe. His hair, 
close-cropped and white, showed up all the whiter because of his 
coal-grimed face and clothes. 

“Yon isna t’road to treat a tyke—or any other human being, 
for matter o’ that,’ he remarked quietly. 

Red Tim burst into flame. 

‘Will he be yer dog or mine, then ?’ he shouted. 

The thick-set man moved out into the road deliberately. Taffy 
crept behind him for shelter, and stood shivering there. The man 
looked down at him. Taffy looked up. Then and there the 
compact between them was signed, sealed, and ratified. 

‘Mine,’ said the man. 

Red Tim floundered at him down the road like a windmill 
running amuck. The other never so much as moved the pipe 
from his mouth. 

The imperturbability of the man in the road, the sudden 
suspicion that he might be face to face with some formidable 
bruiser, steadied the drover. 

At that moment young Taffy, bristling with anger and terror, 
snarled from between the bandy legs of his protector. Whether 
the drover, a devout Catholic and a man of myriad superstitions, 
took that snarl as a sign from heaven not to be overlooked, it is 
hard to say. He brought up abruptly, as a ship that has run 
upon an unseen rock, 
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‘Then yours he is, begor!’ he muttered, smouldering. ‘ And 
I wish ye joy of him!’ He flung down the road after his beasts ; 
then turned and came back with flowing cloak, great knees 
gartered with hgy-bands, and boots Taffy knew only too well. 

The young dog crouched, growling. The legs above and about 
him, immovable as buttresses, reassured him. 

‘ His name’s Taffy,’ came the hoarse, familiar voice. ‘Son 0’ 
Llewellyn. Thought ye’d like to know, maybe.’ 

He was gone again, this time for good, over the moors into 
the desolation that awaited him beyond ; his last act the only 
kindly one Taffy had ever experienced at his hands. 


Ill. 


Old Tom and his young dog retired into the cottage. There 
was no one else in it—so much Taffy’s nose told him at a sniff; 
and he was glad. 

Old Tom ran over his new friend with expert hands and the 
eyes of a connoisseur. The dog was thin as a spectre, but had 
kept himself astonishingly clean. Tom got him his dinner—such a 
dinner as Taffy had never tasted before or dreamed of! Then 


he went out into the street and bought some Condy’s fluid. On 
his return he filled a huge earthenware bowl with warm water 
and gave Taffy a bath. It was a new experience for the young 
dog, who enjoyed it thoroughly. 

As he was being rubbed down young Geordie Briggs, in his 
ragged shirt, appeared suddenly from nowhere, as was his way. 
Taffy growled at him. 

Young Geordie, a lad of thirteen, with a flame of fair hair 
that curled up from his brow, and a keen, fine face ablaze with 
spirit, was the son of Ginger Briggs, the leader of the I.L.P. in 
the village and a real red-hotter. 

Geordie was an authority on dogs, as he was on most things. 

‘ Yon’s a Irishman,’ he announced dogmatically. 

‘ He’s nowt o’ t’ kind,’ answered Old Tom, busy on his knees. 
He and Geordie were the best of friends. ‘ He’s Welsh!’ 

‘ He isna,’ fiercely. 

‘Tell thee he is then!’ The old man was shouting. That 
was how the two always went on after the first exchange. 

‘Who towd thee ?’ 

‘A towd mysen—and that’s good as Gospel. He’s Welsh. 
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Answers to name o’ Taffy—that’s Welsh, thatis. Son o’ Llewellyn 
—a Welshman from Wales, A tell thee.’ 

They wrangled cheerfully at the tops of their voices, as always, 
Old Tom’s rising bellow shot with the lad’s shrill pipe. 

Anybody outside, who did not know Houghton-le-Moors and Old 
Tom and young Geordie, might have conjectured from the uproar 
that murder most foul was being done. As it was, nobody paid 
the least attention. Only some of the women came to their doors 
and listened with smiles. They were all fond of Old Tom, who 
was & man, every inch of him; and fonder still of young Geordie, 
because he was a beautiful lad, with the sauce of a kitten and 
the courage of a lion, and had a cruel time at home. 

Taffy’s bath was finished, and the argument reaching up 
towards its climax, when there came a knock, and young Milly 
Briggs, who was a pale edition of her brother, came in to say 
Geordie was wanted home to run the errands—and he’d best come 
quick or he knew. 

Old Tom hushed at once. 

‘ What’s he know, lass ?’’ he asked. 

Milly stood like a freckled lily at the door. She was eight, 
and came between Geordie and the two little ones. 


‘ Dad,’ she said laconically. 

Old Tom, who had known very well what the answer would 
be, turned to Geordie. 

‘Thou’d best skip it, lad—sharp too,’ he said. 

‘ A’ll go, but A’ll no skip it,’ answered Geordie. ‘ A’ll walk ; 
but A willna run—for him or anyone.’ 


IV. 


Old Tom Warman finished towelling the dog. Like most 
miners, he was scrupulously clean. And to see him cut the linen 
and bandage Taffy’s crushed foot, you would have thought he had 
been trained as a surgical nurse. 

Taffy slept in the old man’s room, and at liberty—an unex- 
pected privilege that he appreciated. Next morning, when his 
new master tied him up and disappeared while it was still dusk, 
he was not so pleased. 

When Old Tom came back from the pit that evening he found 
young Geordie—as always—sitting on his doorstep, waiting to 
begin the evening wrangle. 
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‘Thy new dog’s been yowlin’, Master Warman,’ the youngster 
announced. 

The old man put the key in the door and glanced at the window 
of the kitchen. 

‘ Ah, and thou’llt yowl too, an thou break into ma house.’ 

‘A nobbut crep in through the crack to give t’ poor chap a 
drop o’ water, and save thee from a ten-pun fine and six weeks 
in clink for cruelty to animals,’ retorted Geordie. 

‘He’d plenty o’ water,’ growled the old man. ‘A left it 
alongside him.’ 

‘ Happen yo did; but he’d overset the saucer,’ answered Geordie. 

The two went in and were greeted extravagantly by Taffy. 
After the old man had performed the miner’s rite—‘ washed me’ 
—the three went out together on the moor ; the two young things 
playing together like a brace of puppies in the heather, and the 
old man stiolling along the track, pipe in mouth, hands in pockets, 
bareheaded, watching their joy with a pleasure less exuberant 
but no less real than their own. 

‘To-morrow atween school hours yo could take him for a 
walk, if yo like, Geordie,’ said the old man. 

Young Geordie’s heart leapt within him ; but it was a principle 
with him and all his little peers in Houghton-le-Moors never to 
say thank-you or show pleasure. 

‘ Aw reet,’ he said at his surliest. 

‘ Keep him on t’string,’ the old man cautioned the boy. ‘Else 
it'll be rope’s-end for thy back-end.’ 

Next day, at twelve o'clock, when the school gates opened, 
and an avalanche of children poured out into the street, young 
Geordie led them all. He sped down the street with the speed 
and determination of an Apache to Old Tom’s cottage, and in a 
moment emerged with Taffy on a lead. 

Leisurely and aloof as he had been impetuous a minute before, 
he sauntered down the middle of the street, puffing at a bit of 
elderwood, his dog upon the string, a haughty frown upon his face. 

‘Thou hast a tyke o’ thine own now, Geordie,’ chaffed Mrs. 
Brassington. 

‘Ah!’ replied the hero, with all the surly standoffishness of 
the man of property on whose preserves the public is always 
poaching. 

That evening, when the day-shift was coming off, Geordie and 
his dog went down the road to meet the returning miners. 
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Old Tom, grimy from head to foot, came along, slow and stiff, 
as was his way after the day’s work, and swinging his lantern. 

Geordie sat on the bank sucking a bull’s-eye, while Taffy 
snuffied around. 

Twenty yards away the old miner began to bawl. His voice 
went bouncing down the village-street with much the effect of a 
cannon-ball. 

‘ Was it thou took yon tyke off t’string, young Geo ?’ 

‘Aye, Master. No need for it. He’s a sensiful tyke, is Taff. 
Follow me to hell and back.’ 

Old Tom marched on, Geordie following him at a safe distance, 
and Taffy following the boy. 

Half-way home the cannon went off again with a roar. 

‘ Didst hear me what A towd thee ?’ 

*‘ Aye, Master, A heard thee.’ 

‘Whose tyke is yon, then—mine or thine ?’ 

For a lad with Geordie’s gift of repartee the opening was too 
good to be lost. 

* A’ll answer that as thou answered t’ girt red drover tother 
day, Master—Mine !’ piped the lad. 

The sally was greeted with roars of laughter from the onlookers. 
Geordie was famous in the village for his lip. 

Old Tom rolled on like a steam-engine. 

“If he’s thine, then thou shalt pay licence, collar, and “a 
ma lad,’ he replied. 

The retort was greeted with a counter-yell ; for the old man had 
at least as many friends as had the lad. 

When the three came to the cottage, Old Tom put the key in 
the door and opened. 

‘Thou canst take thy dog home along o’ thee, Geordie,’ he 
said quietly, and shoved Taffy aside with his foot. 

The boy looked up wistfully. For once he was uncertain 
whether the other was joking or not. 

‘A canna do that, Master.’ 

‘Why not? Thy dog.’ 

Geordie did not reply. 

He was at the age when, in the village phrase, he was ‘all 
mug and no money.’ That is to say, he was still at school, s 
growing boy, and bringing nothing into the house but an in- 
satiable appetite. Also he was the eldest son ; and, after having 
once been the darling of his father, was now his rival in the home. 
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It was a stage most boys of the working-class go through. His 
father, jealous of the boy’s place in his mother’s heart, hated him ; 
and the lad returned the feeling with vehemence. 

Old Tom, Taffy, and the boy now entered the cottage. Old 
Tom ‘ washed him’ and prepared Taffy’s supper. Man and boy 
stood over the dog as he ate. Then Old Tom spoke. 

‘That’s ma son, that be, same as thou art thy mother’s son.’ 


V. 


Every miner must have his dog. 

In Houghton-le-Moors, at that time, whippets were all the 
rage amongst the young bloods, who raced them on the fells to 
the flap of handkerchiefs. Tom Warman, of an older generation, 
scorned the miniature greyhounds. In his young days cropped 
bull-terriers had been all the fashion ; and you battled ’em agin 
each other on Sundays at bottom o’t pit to avoid the police. 

Taffy was not a bull; but he had the heart of one, and the 
bone. Therefore he and his master became firm friends. Taffy 
found himself treated for the first time in his life with justice— 
which, like most of us, he appreciated—if with severity—which, 
like the rest of us, he needed. At first the young dog missed Mrs. 
Tim, and Mrs. Tim’s babes even more. But he had the mass of 
village children off and on to play with, and Geordie Briggs all 
the time: and Geordie was at that fleeting stage of adolescence 
when the budding boy seems to hang, for a delicious moment, 
in uncertainty as to whether to blossom into man or woman. 

Old Tom Warman soon saw that in the fight for the dog’s 
affections the boy, because he was above ground all day, had an 
unfair advantage over him. 

At once he recognised that the only way to meet this trick 
of fortune, and keep the dog’s heart, was to take him down the 
pit. The stratagem was tried, and failed. The manager didn’t 
like it ; the hauliers didn’t like it, for the dog was always on the 
tram-lines in the headings ; the pit ponies didn’t like it. None of 
these objections would have weighed with Old Tom, but there 
was another and more serious one—Taffy disliked it himself. He 
disliked it so much, that going down in the cage he was physically 
sick, and whimpered with fear, crouching amid the boots of the 
descending shift; and he was a brave dog too. 

Old Tom was a big man. He didn’t beat the dog, althoug! 
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he knew that now he would be defeated in the struggle for real 
possession of his favourite. 

He accepted the inevitable. 

‘ Aw reet,’ he said to Taffy. ‘Thou canst bide a-top to keep 
house till A coom back at evenings.’ 

So Taffy stayed at home, untied now ; for there was no need. 
He had a long head and a sense of time. Just before the school 
bell clanged at twelve o’clock, he left the house and danced down 
the street to romp with the children tumbling out of the school 
gates in boisterous flood. He and Geordie had their snack together 
at the roadside ; and sometimes, when his father was on day-shift, 
the boy would take him home to introduce him to his mother 
and Milly and the little ones. 

‘ Geordie’s tyke,’ Taffy was called in the village ; and Old Tom 
Warman knew it. 

Every working day boy and dog went down the road at evening 
to meet the old man trudging home. 

Then, after Tom had gotten his tea, the three would go out 
on the moors together and be happy. 

One autumn evening, the west a smouldering tumult of wrath 
and glory, the old man, who had been unusually dumb, halted on 
the crest of the moor, and laid his heavy hand on the shoulder of 
the boy, while he watched the young dog playing in the heather 
that he was a pointer to his own intense gratification. 

Then he said : 

‘If owt coom to me thou must fend for him, lad.’ 

Geordie glanced up with the swift sympathy of a woman. Old 
Tom was looking steadfastly into the sunset. 

‘Is it funny i’ t’ pit ?’ the boy asked. 

The other moved heavily on. 

‘Tain’t properly underpinned in ma judgment. We’re cuttin 
now under the old shaft o’ Dennaby Main. A’ve told em. But 
they knows best. And they’re masters: A’m nobbut one o’ the 
men.’ 

Geordie Briggs went home. 

‘Owd Tom’ll be the next,’ he told his mother. 

Maggie Briggs, biggest-hearted of women, who was devoted to 
the old man, and ‘did for him’ for love, in the myriad ways a 
woman can do for a lonely widower, spoke to her husband. 

Ginger very rarely agreed with what his son said ; but on this 
@ccasion he did with vehemence. 
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‘That’s right,’ he said. ‘They know, but they'll do nowt. 
Workers is cheap again, now they arena wanted for t’ war.’ 

Old Tom, in spite of his sixty-odd years, was still a hewer, 
and one of the best in the pit. Famous all through his career for 
his courage, he worked still as a volunteer at the danger spots, 
especially since his missus had gone. 

‘Doosn’t matter mooch to me,’ he told Sam Braden, a pro- 
testing deputy. ‘A got no one, sitha.’ 

‘Yo got Taffy, dad,’ chimed in young Harry Emmett. 

Old Tom winked. 

‘Nay, Taffy’s none o’ mine. He’s young Geordie Briggs’s, is 
Taffy—ain’t he, Ginger ?’ 

‘ He’d best be,’ said Ginger, who like Tom worked at the face 
of the pit, and unlike him was notorious for his bitterness and his 
treatment of his son. 


VI. 


It was only a few evenings later that Geordie and Taffy, on 
their way to meet the old man, were aware of a little procession 
winding towards them from the pit-head. 


It was a stretcher borne heavily along by men grimy as coal- 
barges. 

Geordie’s heart began to patter. He had often seen that sight 
before; and had, indeed, pictured himself as some day being 
carried home like that through the weeping village. 

‘ Who is it ?’ he asked young Harry in hushed voice. 

‘'T’owd Master.’ 

Geordie peeped between the bearers at the man upon the 
stretcher. He lay very still and grey even beneath the coal-dust ; 
his dirty cap perched awry on his stubby white hair. One pathetic 
hand with thick fingers hung down from the stretcher. 

Taffy showed intense excitement, blended with fear. It was 
clear that he recognised who was on the stretcher, by the way 
he tried to get at it, whimpering, and with downward tail. The 
murmur of whimpers suddenly found expression in a sharp yap that 
tended to run away into a long-drawn howl. 

The man on the stretcher opened his eyes. 

‘ What’s yon ?’ he asked. 

Geordie leaned over him. 

‘It’s Taffy, Master.’ 
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One of the men shoved the boy roughly aside. 

‘ Howd off! or A’ll bash thee,’ he said. 

‘ Nay, let t’ lad a-be,’ sighed Old Tom. 

Just then the doctor, who had been summoned by telephone, 
came phut-phutting up on his motor-bicycle. 

The stretcher stopped ; and Taffy, sneaking forward, licked the 
grimy dependent hand. 

‘ Howk him oop, Geordie,’ muttered the old man, ignoring the 
doctor. 

The boy obeyed. 

‘ Let him lick ma face.’ 

The doctor made a cursory examination, and told the sick man 
he must be taken straightway to the infirmary. 

Old Tom made shift to hitch himself‘on the stretcher. 

‘Can A take ma tyke wi’ me?’ 

It was the request that miners in such cases invariably made. 

Young Harry Emmett, who owed to the doctor his wife’s life, 
leaned forward and said in the other’s ear, with the well-intentioned 
directness, amounting on occasion to brutality, of his class : 

‘ Nay, lad, thou munna.’ 

The maimed man closed his eyes and lay back. 

‘ Ah, the b——-!’ he muttered. 

‘Thou’lt coom back to him, Tom,’ said the young miner, 
soothingly. 

‘Never,’ said Old Tom. ‘They done me.’ 

The little procession wound its slow way through the bleak and 
dingy street. Women, aprons to their lips, gathered in their doors 
to watch the familiar sight. 

‘Thank God there’s no woman to wait and watch that coomin’ 
to her,’ whispered one. 

‘Doest thank God for that?’ cried Maggie Briggs, white and 
with tumultuous bosom. She had run out to speak to the old 
man as they bore him by. ‘Her not there! and just when he 
wants her! What's her feelings like to be, I wonder ?’ 

The little party trudged dismally across the moor. Behind 
the stretcher tramped a man carrying Old Tom’s lantern and tools, 
as at a soldier’s funeral the dead man’s accoutrements follow the 
bier. And behind the man came Geordie, with Taffy subdued and 
solemn at his heels. 
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VII. 


When Ginger Briggs came home that evening he was clearly 
shaken, as he had every right to be. He sat sullen and half dazed, 
staring at the fire, only his toes and eyelids seeming to be alive. 
His wife, who had sent Geordie out, ministered to the bruised 
man tenderly. Perhaps she was the only person in the village 
who understood Ginger—the flaming soul of the man, his aspira- 
tions for himself and his kind, his sense of their unmerited suffer- 
ings, his visions of what would some day be—his unbelievable 
bitterness that what could be to-day should be withheld from him 
and his now. 

Lost in murky broodings, it was some time before Ginger was 
aware of the dog under the table. For Taffy had been very quiet, 
dimly conscious, no doubt, that here was a man who cherished in 
his soul something of the violence and cruel rage of Red Tim. 

‘ What’s yon tyke ?’ growled Ginger. 

‘ Owd Tom’s, Master.’ 

‘ What’s he doin muckin up ma place ?’ 

‘ They’ve took poor owd lad to t’infirmary.’ 

‘A know that then. Should do anyway, seein it was me dug 
him out from under.’ 

Maggie Briggs was brave as a collier’s wife must be. She 
crossed to her husband. 

‘A towd poor owd lad A’d keep t’ tyke till he coom home. 
Eased him a bit in his pain, A reckon.’ It was a woman’s lie, 
noble in its motive, loving in its origin. ‘He'll be back next 
week, happen.’ 

‘Never!’ said Ginger. ‘They done Tom all right, same as 
the rest.’ 

He had his bath, settled down to his Labour Leader, and said 
no more about Taffy. 

Maggie Briggs, washing up the tea-things, walked innocently 
to the window, and winked at her eldest-born playing marbles in 
the street, to show him that all was going well. 

Next evening Geordie entered hurriedly just before his father 
returned from the pit. 

* T’owd Master’s dead,’ he panted. 

Maggie’s eyes filled with tears. Then they fell on Taffy. 

‘We mun just make shift to keep him, lad,’ she said 
encouragingly. 
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*Us'll have to fight, A reckon,’ answered Geordie, as he spat 
cheerfully into his hands, and practised his famous Carpentier 
upper-cut on an invisible opponent. 

Three days later Ginger came home in one of his black moods. 
The coal trade was going from bad to worse; and he had been 
‘stood off’ another day. The great Goliath of Labour, the far- 
famed Triple Alliance, had proved a giant with feet of clay and 
fallen with a crash upon his back at the first puff of genuine 
opposition. 

Ginger stood in the door a moment in his filthy duds and took 
in the kitchen that had been growing barer and more squalid ever 
since the fanfare of trumpets that had blared forth to a stricken 
world the advent of a Peace and Prosperity which was to bring 
into the homes of British workers a desolation worse than war. 

‘ Hells for heroes !’ he sneered. 

He entered with the limp that was his souvenir of the Somme, 
saw Taffy, and slung a ferocious kick at the dog who, skilled in 
evading such, dodged it and bolted out into the street. But it 
was too late. Geordie had gone for his father like a tiger cub. 
His mother threw herself upon the boy and pulled him off. 

Ginger stood, with sunken head, rocking on his feet, the white 
of his eyes gleaming ghastly through the coal-dust as he faced his 
sen, who made no effort to fly. 

The boy hovered an instant on the quivering crest of catastrophe. 
His mother leapt at the fleeting chance, clapped her hands, and 
screamed : 

‘ Leg it, lad!’ 

Geordie vanished. 

Maggie turned to her husband, smouldering beneath his 


e. 

‘ A wish yo wouldna, Joe!’ pleaded the still heaving woman. 

Ginger began to strip his blackened duds for the bath. 

‘Five to keep, another comin, and two days a week to do it 
on!’ he muttered. ‘Am A a duchess to pamper a lap-dog while 
ma own bairns starve ?’ 

Later he went out to his branch meeting of the I.L.P. 

Geordie, who with Taffy had been watching from the comer, 
returned when his father had gone. He was white still, flashing, 
defiant. 

‘ A’ll just keep him in backyard,’ he announced, as he swaggered 
in with Taffy. 
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The days he just remembered when his father used the back- 
yard to keep his racing carrier-pigeons in were long past. That 
was, indeed, before Ginger joined ‘ the movement.’ 

Geordie’s mother raised a wet, blind face. 

‘Nay, Geordie,’ she cried. ‘Twould nobbut mean another 
hay-bay (fight) in t’end. And A couldna, couldna bear it, just 
now. See it’s not just me. A’m two now.’ 

‘ A know that then,’ said Geordie with surly kindness. 

He had to choose between his mother and his dog, both very 
dear ; and he made his choice without hesitation. 

In six months’ time, or less, he’d be through his schooling, 
down the pit himself, and bringing money into the house. When 
that day came his father’s attitude towards him would change as 
by miracle. The attitude of all fathers did. Now was the worst 
time. 

Geordie thereafter accepted the situation, but he was not 
beaten. Taffy had to be saved, fed, housed, somehow. And not 
quite all the forces of destiny were arrayed against him in the 
fight. On his side Geordie had the children and those of the 
younger women whose souls had not yet been crushed out of them 
by the struggle with economic circumstance. He organised the 
upkeep of Taffy with an ability worthy of his father’s son: the 
Brassingtons were to feed the dog Monday, the Bradens Tuesday, 
the Briggs Wednesday, and so on. 

The scheme broke down, as all schemes based on human bene- 
volence unsupported by the disciplinary pressure of necessity must 
break down. The mothers grew tired ; the children forgot. Some 
of Taffy’s hosts shirked ; some cried off. Taffy went short. He 
grew lean, ravenous, and, when opportunity presented, a thief. 
Only his courage never failed—and his appetite. But his position 
was precarious, as it was equivocal. He had a master, but no 
home, and no regular meals; and he needed all three, as every 
decent dog must. 

With the approach of winter another problem forced itself upon 
Geordie, as upon many another family man at that time: the 
housing question. No dog could lie out on those iron uplands 
after the first fall of snow, and live. 

So young Geordie borrowed a barrel from the kindly old 
Salvation Army grocer at the corner, filled it with stolen straw, 
and set it up at the back of the village, on the edge of the moor. 
The plan did not work. Taffy wandered back to his master’s 
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door at midnight, and howled there. That made trouble at home 
for Geordie. Thereafter he tied Taffy up in his barrel at night. 
That was worse still. Taffy sang to the moon in such style as to 
bring on his head the curses of the village, and, what mattered 
more, the attentions of the police. 

Taffy now ceased to have friends. The sentimental stage had 
passed ; and the brutal stage, which is its child, had arrived. The 
village turned against the dog, as we all turn against the man who 
is down and out, for the excellent and compelling reason that he 
is a nuisance. 

‘Best take him round to t’ police station and get shut on 
him, lad,’ advised Mrs. Brassington, standing in her door, as 
she watched boy and dog wandering forlornly down the street. 
‘ Kindest i’ t’ long cut.’ 


VIII. 


It was when things were at their blackest, that Mrs. Kempthorn 
came into the story. Everybody in Houghton knew the Vicar’s 
wife, and they had cause. You had only to be in distress to find 
her at your door, and, if you would permit it, at your bedside— 


no matter in what camp you might be. Even the Nonconformists, 
still powerful in numbers though like their natural foe, the Church, 
on the wane, respected her. ‘She’s jannock,’ they said. While 
the ever-waxing Socialists, who exhibited an impartial hatred of 
Church and Chapel alike in the name of Universal Brotherhood, 
extended to her a somewhat pitying patronage. Even Ginger 
Briggs himself admitted that she was none so bad, considering 
her class. 

All the women in Houghton had hard lives; but not one of 
them lived more valiantly than the Vicar’s wife. At all times of 
day and night, in any season of the year, this gaunt wisp of 
battered woman might be seen blowing up and down the village 
street in her shabby clothes, her hat awry, and with her gallant 
air of a jury-rigged ship, all her tackle blown away, beating up 
for harbour in the teeth of a gale. 

It was a bitter November night, the sleet driving off the moors 
and down the street with the sting of loaded whips, when Taffy 
first crept in at the ever-open door of her heart. She was passing 
the house of Mr. Harkness, the mine manager, that stood apart in a 
side lane, when she was aware of Taffy shivering on the doorstep. 
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Taffy was by now a character in Houghton. Mrs. Kempthorn 
knew him well by sight and name, though she did not know his 
history. 

‘Hullo, Taffy!’ she cried, struck to the heart by the dog’s 
obvious misery. 

He left the doorstep and came padding through the wet to 
her, wagging wistfully ; then, as he caught the full blast of the 
storm, retired on three legs to his inadequate shelter, looking over 
his shoulder for her to follow. 

Mrs. Kempthorn followed and knocked. A crowd of fair-haired 
cherubs, all the same age and size, it seemed, came to the door. 

‘Hullo, babies!’ cried Mrs. Kempthorn. ‘Have you locked 
poor Taffy out ?’ 

‘Nay,’ replied all the babies in chorus. 

‘Isn’t he your dog ?’ 

Elsie, the eldest, after many gasps and pantings, explained. 

‘ He isna our’n.’ 

‘But don’t you want to let him in?’ asked the visitor— 
‘A night like this!’ 

‘ Aye,’ answered all the children with enthusiasm. 

Taffy buried his wet nose among their warm little bodies, and 
caught the glimpse of a merry fire leaping in the background. 

Just then Mrs. Braden came herself, drying her plump arms. 
She was a buxom creature, in a slightly better position than her 
neighbours, and happier proportionately. Her husband was deputy 
in the pit, and she house-kept for the bachelor manager in return 
for lodging rent-free. 

‘Nay, he’s not our dog,’ she told the Vicar’s wife. ‘He’s 
nobody’s dog by rights.’ 

‘ Nobody’s dog!’ cried Mrs. Kempthorn. ‘ Poor chap!’ 

‘ There, I’ll take him this once,’ said kindly Mrs. Braden. ‘See, 
he shelters under pent o’ t’ door nights such as this. Sometimes 
the children let him in.’ 

Taffy had shoved in almost before the invitation was out, and 
was now disappearing towards the fire, hidden by a cloud of 
children, their arms about him, and only his knob of a tail 
demonstrating his content. 

‘See, ma mon canna abide a dog about the place,’ Mrs. Braden 
explained confidentially. 

‘ Like mine,’ said Mrs. Kempthorn feelingly. 

She loved dogs herself, but was doomed never to possess one. 
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Next day she went round to inquire after the waif and stray, 
only to find him gone. 

‘I didna turn him out,’ Mrs. Braden explained. ‘ Young 
Geordie Briggs coom after him. See, Taffy owns him for master. 
But where it is young Geordie’s father wunna house him.’ 

That night, at the Boys’ Club, Mrs. Kempthorn tackled the lad 
about his dog. Geordie showed himself characteristically reserved, 
as he always did when his affections were touched. 

‘He nobbut wants a roof o’ nights,’ was all he would say. 
‘A can fend for him else.’ 

He went out. 

‘The boy feels it,’ the assistant Scoutmaster told Mrs. Kemp- 
thorn. ‘ He’s like to lose the dog, one way and another, from all 
I hear.’ 

When the other boys had gone, and Mrs. Kempthorn was alone, 
Geordie drifted back into the club-room, as she expected he would. 

‘Taffy, Geordie ?’ she asked gently. ‘ Where is he ?’ 

* A’ve hid un.’ 

‘Why ?’ 

* Police are after un.’ 

A few days later she met the boy at noon, marching truculently 
down mid-street, with Taffy on a cord. Geordie stopped and 
jerked his head at an approaching policeman. 

‘Yon’s him,’ he muttered. ‘That long chap. Jack the 
Skinner we calls un. See, him and his missus makes gloves out 
o’ skins o’ cats and dogs they traps. Skins em alive, because 
skins are suppler so to work!’ 

‘What’s that?” asked the policeman, pausing. He was a 
jolly, rosy-faced young fellow. 

‘A was talkin’ on to her—not to thee,’ curtly. 

Jack the Skinner eyed Taffy. 

‘ Hast got licence yet ?’ 

‘Best ask her.’ Geordie never named any superior. ‘ He’s 
her dog. A’m nobbut holding him for her.’ 

Mrs. Kempthorn always backed her boys in return for being 
backed by them. 

‘ How much do you want for him, Geordie ?’ she asked loudly. 

The policeman moved on, grinning 

‘Nowt,’ muttered Geordie, when the other was out of ear-shot. 
‘ A wants a home for un—that’s all.’ 

‘T’ll see what I can do,’ said Mrs. Kempthorn cheerfully, and 
tramped round to see Mrs. Braden. 
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That lady agreed to take Taffy—‘ to oblige—if he’d coom.’ 

Mrs. Kempthorn announced to Geordie at the club that night 
that she had found a home for Taffy. 

‘Ah!’ said Geordie. . . . 

Next morning Mrs. Braden rolled up to the vicarage with that 
abundant smile of hers which seemed cushioned on a sigh. 

‘T’aint no manner o’ use, Mrs. Kempthorn,’ she explained. 
‘Taffy willna bide wi us. Scratted out o’ t’ window and went 
back to Geordie last night. Knock’d em oop, and a’. And there 
was @ proper how-de-do atween Geordie and his dad, by all accounts. 
Pretty nigh murder this time. Poor Mrs. Briggs, I says.’ 

Mrs. Kempthorn went round hurriedly to see Maggie, who was 
a great favourite of hers. She found things worse even than she 
had expected. Maggie sat for once passive in her kitchen, her 
arms rolled up in her apron, in a kind of ghastly stupor. She did 
not even weep as she told her tale. 

‘ It’s not tyke,’ she explained. ‘It’s Joe and Geordie. They’re 
killin me—and each other—atween em.’ She rocked slowly. 
‘He coom round last night at all hours and yowled i’ t’ street. 
Joe got oop and crep down arter him, wi’ t’ coal-hammer. Geordie 
heard him and went arter his dad. A had to go down arter both 
and separate em.’ She sobbed dryly. ‘Don’t give me a chance, 
not to say the kid.’ 

‘ Where is Geordie ?’ asked her kind visitor. 

‘Gone. Went off down the street wi’ t’ tyke—in his shirt— 
just as he’d got up from bed. Don’t want ma tyke, don’t want 
me! he shouted at his feyther. Fared off on t’ moors at mid- 
night, and never coom back for a bite o’ breakfast.” She resumed 
her rocking. ‘ He’ll be clemmed to death—if he hasna drowned 
hissen.’ 

Then Ginger clumped in, fierce and defensive. It was a ‘ play- 
day ’ ; and there were five such now in Ginger’s week. 

‘Is she to be sacrificed to yon slut of a tyke?’ he shouted 
ferociously at the little lady over against him, as though she were 
responsible. 

Mrs. Kempthorn knew well that the one thing Ginger cared 
for apart from ‘the movement’ was his wife. She understood 
his savagery, and even sympathised with it... . 

That evening at the club Geordie did not turn up. Mrs. 
Kempthorn asked his friends if he had been at school that day. 

‘Nay, Geordie’s runn’d away to sea, same as in the pictures— 
he and Taff.’ 
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They were all quite certain Geordie would never turn up again. 
He had planned this dramatic exit for months past, it seemed. 
By now, like as not, he was at the bottom of the sea after a girt 
old fight agin odds, or happen on a pirate island. 

All envied him, except Nobby Gammit, who had journeyed 
to Blackpool during Wakes week and been seasick. 

Mrs. Kempthorn went home, deeply distressed. In that bleak 
village it was out of trivial happenings such as this that tragedies, 
gloomy and terrible beyond belief, arose. 


IX. 


It was nearing Christmas now ; and next morning’s post brought 
the Vicar’s wife the annual letter from her old school-friend, Moira 
Saumarez, containing a postal order, with the customary injunc- 
tion to spend it on ‘ making the most miserable of your flock happy.’ 

She had the letter in her pocket, and was turning over in her 
mind how and on whom she should spend it, as she went down to 
Mrs. Briggs to inquire if Geordie had returned. 

Maggie’s time was drawing near, and she was for once upstairs. 

‘Nay, he’s not coom back—and willna,’ she told her visitor 
hopelessly. ‘A know ma Geordie, and the pride of his heart.’ 

In the kitchen, on her way out, Mrs. Kempthorn found Ginger 
busy helping Milly pack herself and the little ones off to school. 
He did not even wait for his visitor to speak, but, once the children 
were outside the door, himself took the offensive which was really 
a defensive. 

‘*Tisna his keep,’ he explained. ‘A’d make shift to keep 
t’? tyke for owd Tom’s sake, if some one’d buy the licence and 
get un a collar for his neck, so as A’m not fined by the police.’ 
He flung the cupboard door open. ‘ How can A spend seven-and- 
sixpence on a licence wi’ a cupboard bare o’ bread—and them to 
keep?’ He jerked his head in the direction of the departing 
children. ‘ And her that gate oop aloft ?’ 

A light flashed on Mrs. Kempthorn. 

‘If I could manage the licence,’ she said eagerly, ‘ you could 
do the rest ?’ 

The man relaxed at once. 

‘A might,’ he said sullenly. 

Mrs. Kempthorn hurried down the street to inquire at the 
police-station if they had any news of the missing boy. Hope ran 
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high in her heart. If only Geordie had not done something 
desperate ! 

The police-station was the last house in the village, standing a 
little apart—an outpost on the moors, nearly opposite poor Old 
Tom’s cottage. As she reached it she was aware of a figure 
approaching across the moor. It was a boy in a ragged shirt, 
walking slowly, and a dog was with him. There was no mistaking 
the pair. Mrs. Kempthorn’s spirit leapt. She waved furiously. 
Geordie barely acknowledged the greeting, and came on reluctantly, 
dribbling a pebble. He was returning home to be flayed alive, 
and didn’t see there was any hurry about it. 

The first impulse of the eager woman was to rush at the prodigal 
and fold him in her arms ; her second to carry the good news home 
to the anguished mother. 

She turned and, with characteristic disregard of dignity, 
floundered down the street, her skirt in both her hands, at the 
ungainly trot of a lame dromedary. 

Then she saw Ginger Briggs, broom in hand, busy on his 
doorstep. 

‘ It’s all right, Mr. Briggs!’ she screamed. ‘ He’s come home!’ 

Ginger looked up, saw, and understood. A gleam lit his sour 
face ; and he dived indoors with his news. 

Mrs. Kempthorn, sedate now, but panting, walked back the 
way she had come. Outside the station she paused. Geordie had 
disappeared. Then she saw a policeman at the window, beckoning 
her. It was Jack the Skinner. She turned into the station. 
Young Geordie was thawing before a roaring fire. He was a 
delicate mauve in colour, and somebody had invested him in a 
huge mounted policeman’s cloak, the skirts of which trailed upon 
the floor. The boy stood over Taffy, who was immersed in the 
biggest plate of scraps ever placed before a hungry dog. 

Geordie was aware of Mrs. Kempthorn’s entrance, but his eyes, 
glued upon the gnawing dog, did not lift to hers. 

‘They’ve beat me atween em,’ he told her, speaking in his 
father’s voice of bitter hopelessness. ‘ He’s got to coom to it at 
last. Nothing for it only that. A brought him mysen to see 
they does it proper—no torturin of it out same as they doos if 
you doesna stand over em.’ 

‘ That’s a loi, my lad,’ came a genial voice from the office. 
‘That thou, Jack ?’ said Geordie, quite undisturbed. 
Jack the Skinner entered, rosy-gilled and grinning, with a cup 
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of hot cocoa. Geordie took the cup, poured the cocoa out into 
the saucer, and placed it on the floor before Taffy. 

Then he stood up with folded arms, wrapped in the cloak, on 
his young face an expression of almost terrible dignity. 

‘That’s right,’ he said. ‘Do it proper. . . . Always give em 
a feed afore you turns em off,’ he explained to Mrs. Kempthorn. 

Jack the Skinner winked at Mrs. Kempthorn over the lad’s 
shoulder, and tapped his forehead. 

Just then the inspector entered. 

‘Good morning, Modom,’ he began officially. ‘T’ lad here 
wants us to destroy his dog. Pity, I tells him, a young dog like 
that ; and asks him can’t he find a friend to pay the licence ? ’ 

‘Nay, A canna,’ interrupted Geordie doggedly. ‘He got no 
friends nobbut me.’ 

‘He has!’ flashed Mrs. Kempthorn. ‘A licence, please.’ 

The purchase made, she went out, hugging Geordie by the 
arm. He tolerated the embrace until he reached the street, when 
with easy brutality he disembarrassed himself of his too attentive 
saviour. 

‘ And now for the collar,’ she said. 

The pair turned into the little saddler’s shop and chose a 
collar with a brass plate on which the assistant scratched there 
and then the name—G. Briggs. 

Geordie’s eyes gleamed. 

‘ D’you like it ?’ whispered Mrs. Kempthorn. 

‘There’s nowt the matter wi *t as A can see,’ replied Geordie 
coldly. 

But he fastened the collar on to Taffy’s neck with quite 
unnecessary circumstance, then ran his cord through the ring of 
the collar and swaggered out, Taffy on the lead. 

In mid-street the boy paused, and was aware of the little 
shabby lady in black smiling at him from the pavement. 

‘Thou canst pat ma dog,’ he told his benefactor, and added 
hastily, fearful lest he had been over-generous—‘ one small pat.’ 

The three walked down the middle of the street together—a meek 
woman, a haughty young emperor, and the red-coated captain of 
his body-guard. 

Then Ginger issued from his house, and came with his limp 
towards them. His face was scowling, but not unkind. 

‘ Wilt shake ?’ he asked his son. 

* Aye,’ said Geordie. 
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Father and son shook hands in the road like two men; and 
many eyes were on them. 

Then Geordie retired indoors. There was a light upon his 
brow as he went up the steps : for he knew his troubles were over. 
His father, with all his faults, was a man of his word. 

The boy flung himself into his mother’s arms. And in that 
warm and comfortable embrace he became less of a man, while 
Maggie was altogether woman. 

Ginger, who was a gentleman at heart, shut the door on mother 
and son, and stood on the step, his back to it, and pipe in mouth, 
on guard. 

Taffy had darted down the street and already attached him- 
self to Milly and the little ones, who were waiting for the bell 
outside the school gate. 

Ginger took the pipe out of his mouth, and pointed. 

‘Addle his own mate, happen (earn his own meat, maybe),’ 
he said to Mrs. Kempthorn. ‘Fend t’ bairns and gie t’ missus a 
bit 0’ chance.’ 
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A Srconp FLASHLIGHT FROM SKERRYVORE. 


A WELCOME so kind as that which greeted my first tentative Flash- 
light prompts the sending out of one or two more to the many 
Stevenson-lovers whose kindly eyes are scanning the horizon in 
search of further gleams. If it seems hopeless to keep the shadows 
of other people (notably my own !) from falling across the picture, 
I can but ask forgiveness at the outset, on the plea that my know- 
ledge of R. L. 8. and his wife was, as one kind correspondent 
(his kinswoman) said, ‘so near and so warm and intimate,’ that 
in the dissolving views called up, we, the human objects of their 
kindness, are often, of necessity, within the range of vision. Never- 
theless, even we, the intruders, may be of use by giving back, as 
vividly as we may, some reflection of the rays it was our happy 
lot to bask in. 

But before trying to kindle another Flashlight, it would be well, 
I am told, in reply to many questions as to why the Stevensons 
needed a gamekeeper for their small villa-garden and how A. A. B. 
came to fill this honourable post, to explain, so far as such a thing 
can be explained in cold blood, how this anomaly came about. 
For me everything at Skerryvore, except actual study, which was 
always in deadly earnest, partook more or less of the nature of 
a transcendent game. The whole episode of this glorious friend- 
ship was, in some sense, so much too good to be true, that nothing 
connected with it could be treated in everyday fashion. To be 
welcomed to the magic circle of which the Stevensons were the 
centre was to be lifted out of the rut of ordinary things ; to serve 
them in any capacity was to don a sort of magic livery, visible 
only to their eyes and to my own. 

Before leaving Skerryvore for ‘ the wooden shanty ’ at Saranac 
the Sine qua non, who with true motherly instinct for those depen- 
dent on her looked far ahead to secure their comfort, made a 
farewell request (in August !) that, if at any time hard weather 
should freeze the water-supply of her pigeons, I would not fail 
to break the ice in their little reservoirs and to watch over their 
general well-being. She charged me also to keep a friendly eye 
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upon sundry stray cats from Alum Chine, who, when their precarious 
ratiéns ran short, were apt to haunt the garden at Skerryvore. 
Her own magnificent Ginger, of the Golden Fleece, had formed 
an alliance with a pathetic little tabby to whom, day by day, 
he had, for some time past, been carrying tempting morsels from 
his own plate ; and for whom, though never for himself, he had 
been known, occasionally, to plunder the larder. Realising that 
all these pensioners would feel lonely and deserted in her absence, 
Mrs. Stevenson charged me to tend them regularly for her sake. 
Probably, being what she was, she had in mind also the needs of 
another desolate creature who might find comfort in haunting the 
empty home and doing something, however ineffectual, to bridge 
over the gulf of separation. 

Partly, I fancy, for the same reason, but also, no doubt, in order 
to encourage steady practice in writing while his teaching was fresh 
in my memory, R. L. S. had stipulated for weekly letters, which 
were to chase them wildly round the globe till, overtaking them 
somewhere in space, they should find rest in his pocket. 

Thus these chronicles became ‘Reports of the Skerryvore 
Preserves’; the sender turned, automatically, into a gamekeeper, 
and the receiver into an absentee squire. R. L. S., who always 
played up vigorously in any game where pen, ink, and paper were 
the weapons to be wielded, took kindly to the réle assigned to 
him, and gradually filled in a number of picturesque details. As 
time went on, the preserves enlarged their borders, till they came, 
finally, to include the homes of all the special folk ‘in Hants and 
over the border in Dorset,’ for whom he assumed any sort of 
responsibility. All these were by degrees placed under the care 
of his ‘Gamekeeper at Home,’ who, as succeeding Flashlights 
hope to show, was also entrusted later on with the still higher 
office of occasional almoner to his needy friends. 

To return to my next memory picture: It seemed an endless 
time before Mrs. Stevenson returned my mother’s call ; and when, 
at long last, she did appear, it was only, as it were, to poise over 
us with outspread wings rather than to alight upon our threshold. 
“My husband,’ she said, ‘ has been very ill again from hemorrhage 
of the lungs: indeed, at this moment, he is very ill, and I really 
ought not to have left him at all. But he insisted that I must 
not let another day pass without coming round to explain the 
delay and to assure you that there is no ill will on our part.’ 
After our wonderful welcome to Skerryvore we had felt no 
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misgiving on that score; but having come to realise that, in 
the throng of other more interesting events, our visit had perhaps 
been forgotten, we had found our first hopes of a new and inspiring 
friendship beginning to flicker out. But then, of course, we did not 
yet know, as we came to know them afterwards, either R. L. 8. or 
his Sine qua non. 

* And please,’ she said graciously as she turned, almost at once, 
to leave the room, ‘ you must come again very soon to see us. My 
husband really wants you. And just now,’ she added sadly, ‘ he 
does not want many people: he is too ill.’ 

That word of encouragement braced me for a trembling step 
towards the inner shrine of Skerryvore. I walked with her for a 
few paces to our gate, and there, on the Poole Road of blessed 
memory, as she took my hand in hers with a kindly pressure, the 
fire kindled and with an irresistible impulse I spake with my 
tongue : 

‘When Mr. Stevenson is better again, do you think he would 
tell me if something I am trying to work out has any sort of promise 
in it ?’ 

In her hurried homeward flight she seemed to stop dead and 
fall to earth as a mounting skylark might have done at the cry 
of a hungry nestling. . 

‘ Are you writing too ? ’ she asked eagerly. 

‘Only trying: I have always tried since I was a child. But 
sometimes it all seems hopeless. I felt he would understand and 
tell me if it is any use to goon. It is better to know definitely one 
way or the other.’ 

In silence she looked at me for a moment with the impersonal, 
absent-minded gaze of an artist arrested by a possible model. 

‘Whatever you have honestly tried to do well was worth 
doing,’ she said kindly. ‘It always is, you know.’ Then she 
went on in a tone of sadness : ‘ Our friendship is but just beginning 
and I must risk it already by disappointing all your hopes. My 
husband must not help you.’ Here she paused again, watching 
the effect of this death sentence with a look of anxious pity. ‘It 
is on your own account,’ she went on, ‘that I am so positive. He 
would try with all his might to help you, but probably, in the 
attempt, he would break your heart. My dear child, I know only 
too well what might happen. You would bring round something 
written in your heart’s blood and leave it with us. He being too 
ill or too busy at the moment to look at it, the paper would be laid 
aside among piles of other things and hopelessly lost. We lose 
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everything at Skerryvore, even our most precious belongings.’ 
‘Or,’ she continued, ‘there is another possibility, still worse, 
to be faced. He might read it and tell you to come round and 
hear his verdict. The work you love might, from his point of view, 
be utterly bad, probably it would: then, being the artist that he 
is, he would say things that might kill you outright.’ 

To this, with a peal of laughter, I replied airily : ‘ Of that there 
is not the ghost of a danger. I can stand any amount of criticism 
frum a person who will tell me what is wrong and how to put it 
right. Hardly anyone seems to know.’ 

Then came this wonderful response : 

‘ Probably,’ she said, ‘I could, to begin with, do that just as 
well as my husband. If you will come round to Skerryvore and 
read the tale, or whatever it is, to me, I shall soon see where you 
are ; and I might, if it seems worth while, talk it over with him. 
I write too, a little, and he reads all his work to me. It is 
always a help, you know, to have an experienced listener at hand. 
If you care to come, I will be ready for you to-morrow at 
three o'clock. I promise, when the reading is over, to give you 
an absolutely candid opinion.’ 

There and then, for weal or woe, my fate was sealed. The next 
day found me, for the second time, at Skerryvore. This time, 
needless to say, my heart, between hope and terror, was thumping 
like a sledge-hammer. 

On this occasion Mrs. Stevenson, in homely fashion, was sitting 
alone over the fire mending some sort of garment. Her skill in 
all sorts of handicraft was far above the average. 

Looking up for a moment as I entered, with a reassuring smile 
she invited me to take up any position near herself where I could 
feel perfectly at ease. 

Though that state of mind was, at the moment, about as pos- 
sible as it would have been in a dentist’s chair, I plucked up courage 
to subside on the rug at her feet, surely the most appropriate 
seat for a disciple, and, being once established, I then, at her 
bidding, read on and on for the best part of the afternoon. 

Mrs. Stevenson, a most brilliant talker, shone even more as 
a listener. There were, at the time, so few interruptions that one 
forgot to be nervous, remembering her presence only as one is 
vaguely aware of a perfectly sympathetic atmosphere. But, the 
reading once over, much criticism at once ruthless and merciful 
followed. 

Among many things brought home that first day to my literary 
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conscience, one stands out from all the rest. Every effort of one’s 
own was to be looked at, as it were, from outside ; not as a pet 
to be fondled for the writer’s own gratification, but as a living 
thing which must be developed, if it was ever to be worth anything, 
by the discipline of steady work. Mrs. Stevenson had an inspir- 
ing way too of taking it for granted that what one supposed to be 
the very best work of which one was capable, could generally, 
with a little thought and patience, be made infinitely better. 
The occasional hours of quite elementary instruction from her 
which followed, day by day, frequently interrupted, of course, by 
more important claims on her time, were beyond measure delight- 
ful and stimulating. But for this gradual introduction to the true 
meaning of the literary criticism I had so cheerfully asked for, 
it is not unlikely that the full blast of it which blew upon me later 
might have fulfilled her prophecy by ‘ killing me outright.’ 

From time to time the lessons were broken up by the furtive 
entrance of R. L. 8., who, when—as I have since realised—he was 
not well enough to work with his usual energy, would glide into 
the room like a stage conspirator, with a finger on his lips and beckon 
me away to another room where, while we were at work, he had 
perhaps been sitting alone all the afternoon. 

The Sine qua non’s comment the first time this happened 
comes vividly back as I write. In answer to a glance of inquiry 
from her pupil, she said with a smile : 

‘Oh yes! Ofcourse you must go. Louis is tired of being alone. 
He wants another child to play with him. Run along, both of 
you!’ 

So off we went together; and, with the eagerness of a musical 
baby thirsting for a tune, he led me straight to the piano. After 
that, such interruptions were fairly frequent. Sometimes we just 
sat and talked, chiefly, I think, about the joys and sorrows of our 
early childhood, and the different roads by which we had reached 
the same conclusions. He always made even the most ordinary 
topics vivid and entrancing; so that while talking with him it 
was easy to feel like quite a brilliant wit : the tiniest sparkle was 
eagerly welcomed, and made, when his handling had polished it, 
to look like a jewel of price. 

But, for him, I think, the happiest moments of our stolen play- 
time were probably those we spent in making music. It was sheer 
delight when, under friendly guidance, he was able laboriously 
to pick out some simple air (nearly always a Schumann for choice) ; 
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or, better still, to evolve some very elementary harmonies. At 
his request he was visited occasionally by my fiddle, a beautiful 
old instrument dating back to the seventeenth century. It would 
be impossible to forget the look on his face as, for the first time, 
he held it in his own hands and examined the mechanism, or the 
tremulous joy with which he tried (wholly in vain, it must be 
confessed) to awaken the sleeping soul within. Under his timid 
handling no thrill of response ever became possible: his pains- 
taking efforts never evoked more than a few despairing groans. For 
every interruption of a lesson from the Sine qua non he invariably 
offered some pathetic apology—without a suspicion of the honour 
he was conferring on his intoxicated playfellow. 

He came, too, on rare and enchanting occasions, to read aloud 
some work of his own for his wife’s immediate criticism. To the 
talks that this gave rise to the happy pupil was encouraged to 
listen with pricked-up ears, and even, when the spirit moved her, 
to ask questions for her fuller illumination. 

Here there flashes back upon my memory one anecdote in a 
high degree characteristic of both, which, after the lapse of some 
thirty-seven years, it will, I think, be fair to relate. 

Valentine, a true Frenchwoman, had been down to a sale at one 
of the few original shops still surviving in Bournemouth. There 
she had bought a very becoming jersey. Jerseys were, at that 
remote date, the only wear. Having made her choice, she was 
leaving the showroom, when a lady, well known to the firm and a 
privileged customer, entered. Valentine’s’ choice, lying at the 
top of a pile, arrested her prompt attention. She pounced upon 
it with the eager exclamation that it was exactly what she was 
looking for. 

‘That one,’ said the attendant, ‘has just been sold, and there 
is not another of the same pattern.’ 

Then, apparently, they tried hard to persuade Valentine to 
accept a substitute. No: she knew what she wanted, stuck to 
her bargain, gave her name and address, and came ‘galumphing 
back.’ 

It chanced that I was at Skerryvore when the parcel arrived. 
We were working upstairs, to avoid, as we fondly hoped, any 
interruption by visitors. The door burst open and Valentine, 
aflame with righteous anger, broke in upon us. 

‘Madame!’ she cried, ‘It is infamous! I bought a jersey 
and paid for it. They have sent me one altogether different. 
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Mine has been given to another. They tell me, in a note, that 
this is better, that it cost more than mine. But it is not what I 
chose. Madame! I will not have it!’ 

Madame looked up dreamily. 

‘I cannot for the moment give you my attention, Valentine,’ 
she replied. ‘Goto Mr. Louis: he will settle it for you.’ 

Like a whirlwind Valentine was gone again, leaving behind her 
unruffied calm. But our work had not made much progress when 
@ yet more impetuous entrance startled us. R. L. 8. darted into 
the room brandishing in his hand a sheet of note-paper. 

‘Listen to this,’ he cried imperiously. ‘It is a gem of 
literature ! ’ 

He then declaimed, rather than read, a note addressed to the 
defaulting firm, a note which, as he joyously assured us, would 
infallibly bring the sinners to their knees. 

Alas! he was in such a ferment to dispatch it at once that I 
had no chance to transcribe it as a model in my note-book. It 
was to go, he said, without a moment’s delay ; and some member 
of the household—I forget who it was—went tearing off to the shop 
with such orders as to speed as Ariel himself might have found it 
hard to obey. 

As the door closed behind his messenger, he solemnly exhorted 
us to lamentation, exclaiming with one of his dramatic gestures : 
‘Think of it, women! Only think of it! Literature like that 
is doomed, within a few minutes of its birth, to perish ignobly in 
a tradesman’s waste-paper basket ! ’ 

Work was over finally for that afternoon, and, if I remember 
rightly, while awaiting developments downstairs, we consoled our- 
selves at the piano. 

Our suspense was of the briefest. The ephemeral note worked 
likeatalisman. Back came Valentine’s jersey by express messenger 
and with it the amende honorable which the conscience of the firm, 
now fully illuminated, impelled them to offer. 

It must have been the instinct of the chieftain for his clan, 
so elaborately developed in after years at Vailima, which made 
it a simple matter of course both to R. L. 8. and to his wife, that 
his time and talent, which even at that far-off date were of proved 
value, should be lavishly expended in the service of all who sheltered 
under his roof-tree. 

This episode brings back the memory of another, which opens 
up far-reaching vistas. 

One day I was met when arriving for work with the new 
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that no lesson would be possible. ‘I am writing for my life,’ said 
the critic on the hearth ; ‘ or rather, it may be, for the life of another 
woman. I have this minute finished a story to go by the next 
mail : I must get a legible copy ready for the post to-night. Money 
is needed for a dear friend of ours who is expecting another child very 
soon. All sorts of things will be wanted, things she can ill afford 
to provide. Whatever I can earn for this tale will be a help to the 
dear brave woman.’ 

Here was my chance! I wrote like the wind. In those days 
we did it nearly all by hand; and the Stevensons, who always 
administered jam lavishly after a bitter pill of criticism, had 
often spurred me on to fresh efforts by the assurance that the neat 
writing which it cost them no trouble to read would some day 
turn my luck in literature. 

Not long before, R. L. S., in prophetic mood, had foretold that 
the sight of it among a pile of type-written articles would beguile 
some tired editor to take it away from the office to be read at leisure 
in his own armchair at home. ‘ And that,’ he said, ‘ may be the 
beginning of better days.’ 

This picture, flashing back to my mind, gave me courage, for 
the first time, to offer my services as a scribe. 

‘You know,’ I pleaded, ‘that I could do it in half the time. 
Let me try now, at once, to beguile the editor-man. If only you 
will hand the story over to me, and try to get a little sleep, I swear 
to have it ready by post-time.’ 

The heroic bread-winner, fairly worn out with her labours, 
succumbed to my entreaty ; and like an arrow I was off for home. 

Entering into the spirit of the adventure, ‘my gallant family 
said, gallantly, “Go ahead!” ’ 

Absolute silence was proclaimed by the public voice and most 
loyally kept. They took it in turns to dictate while I wrote like 
a fury for several consecutive hours. 

Then there was another headlong rush to Skerryvore, where I 
arrived, breathless, to find myself covered with glory. They gave 
me a royal reception with tumultuous applause; the story was 
carefully read through by R. L. 8., signed, sealed, and delivered 
back into my hands, and off I ran again, full tilt, to the Post Office, 
arriving just in time to catch the mail. 

The story, about one Miss Pringle, was, of course, accepted, 
and in due time Scribner’s cheque for £30 was added to the store 
set apart for their lavish alms-deeds. 

‘The dear friend,’ for whom they laboured so strenuously 
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is living still; but her lovely baby ‘ Louisa,’ so kindly welcomed 
to earth, slipped back very speedily to the fount of glory whence 
she sprang. Need it be added that to her mother the mere mention 
of Skerryvore opens a door in Heaven? She and all her surviving 
children would feel, should the memory of ‘ Mr. Lou-us and Madam ’ 
fade from their hearts that the central object of their household 
worship had crashed to the ground. 

Once being anxious about one of Louisa’s elder brothers, a 
lad in whom the Stevensons were specially interested, and fearing 
that the situation was likely to be beyond my power to tackle 
single-handed, I ‘ reported’ to R. L. 8. (hereinafter to be known 
as ‘the Squire’) that there was but a slender chance of saving 
the boy. Trouble in the hip had proved to be tuberculous, and he 
was rapidly losing ground. 

By return mail came the message that a blank cheque was on 
its way via Mr. Charles Baxter, and that everything possible which 
money could do was to be put in hand without delay. 

In an excellent Convalescent Home, with the help of instru- 
ments provided by the Squire, the child made a perfect recovery. 

As it turned out, the modest sum of thirty shillings covered 
all the needs; but after my instructions arrived from head- 
quarters, I should have had no scruple about drawing upon the 
Skerryvore Preserve Fund to the tune, if necessary, of £100. 

R. L. 8. had once cherished a plan for adopting this child as 
his ‘ body-servant,’ and giving him at the same time such educa- 
tion as he could assimilate. If I remember rightly, he went so 
far as to invite him on a trial visit to Skerryvore. But the material 
was not mentally suitable for such an experiment, and the ever- 
generous Squire, recognising this fact at the outset, put it to him 
point-blank whether any other walk in life held for him a more 
powerful attraction. 

The answer came without a moment’s hesitation: ‘ Please, 
sir, I wish I could be Mr. Townsend’s boy.’ 

Mr. Townsend was a local fishmonger, and it was with mutual 
satisfaction, tempered I believe on the Squire’s part_with a tinge 
of regret for the lad’s defection, that a transfer was made. The 
soul that once yearned towards a fishmonger’s shop now animates 
a first-class builder’s foreman, who is also a hale and hearty pater- 
familias. But for the Squire and his prompt kindness how different 
his lot might have been. 

To their immediate neighbours in Westbourne the Stevensons 
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were never widely known ; and there are very few of us left now 
who knew Skerryvore in its glory. The last local man who used 
to find pleasure in talking over those happy days with me was 
Mr. John Phillips, a nurseryman wh, during their absence, took 
care of the garden. 

Just before they went off to the Adirondacks in August 1887, 
Mrs. Stevenson sent for him, and in my presence gave him her 
parting instructions. 

Her closing words, very gravely spoken, were calculated to 
defy oblivion. Turning suddenly to me, she said : 

‘ And, as this lady will always be about the place while we 
are away, I solemnly charge her, if she should ever see you making 
use of a pruning knife on my creepers, to snatch it from your hand 
and plunge it into your heart.’ 

With unruffled calm, while a slow, broad smile spread over 
his face, Mr. Phillips replied: ‘ Very good, madam.’ 

A. A. B. 
(Their Gamekeeper). 
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Or the small boy who scribbles a bad word on a wall and then 
runs away, Mr. Rudyard Kipling justly remarks: ‘And that 
also is literature.’ But what of the passion people have for scrawl- 
ing their names in all sorts of places and on all sorts of objects ? 
That is not literature, for one’s name is merely a label and means 
nothing. Is it vanity ?—a desperate attempt to snatch at some 
sort of permanence in a fleeting world, where one appears and dis- 
appears and one’s place knows one no more? Are the scribes 
determined that at all events one place shall know them for a little 
longer, so that their names, if not their fames, shall outlive by a 
trifle their perishable bodies? It is the same human reluctance 
that lies at the back of all epitaphs: we are loth to vanish utterly 
into oblivion, and grasp eagerly at any pretext for remembrance. 

The autographic mania is not the foible of any particular age. 
The tripper to the Pyramids wrote his name exactly as the tripper 
to Epping Forest does to-day, but had the luck to choose more 
enduring material, so that his comments have been translated for 
the benefit of the world some thousands of years later. Ever since 
then there have been people willing to write their names on the 
wall. It is recorded that a French ambassador, in Elizabeth’s 
time, having mounted a tower at Windsor, found difficulty in find- 
ing space in which to carve his name on the leads: so many had 
been there before him. Ovid tells how Paris, before the days of 
Helen, used to inscribe the name of his experimental love, Orlando- 
wise, on the forest trees. Somehow it is the trees that present 
the most convenient tablet for the purpose. For one thing, there 
are plenty of them ; for another, they yield easily to the common 
pocket-knife ; for another, they are usually in the vicinity at 
moments of impressionability when Strephon and Chloe find no 
form of literature so appropriate and engrossing as the inter- 
twined initials, ‘S.’ and ‘C.’ Besides, a tree is itself a living and 
romantic object, and a young person of sentiment would prefer 
to have his emotions commemorated on a beech trunk rather 
than on a stone wall, an unresponsive and unsympathetic object : 
the one suggests a moderate, the other an insatiable desire for 
immortality. 
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Not only swains and schoolboys have been prone to the dis- 
semination of the unsolicited autograph. The most unexpected 
people have shared the weakness. Boswell does not tell whether 
Dr. Johnson wrote his name on any tree, but a tour in the High- 
lands seems a little incomplete without the achievement, though 
he no doubt added a sarcasm about the toughness of Scottish 
wood. Even Streatham Common must have presented tempta- 
tions to a philosopher whose mind was not above ridiculous detail. 
There should be many specimens of the initials R. L. 8. on the 
wizened trees of the Pentlands—and particularly on one gean 
tree of blessed memory—if one knew where to look for them. Even 
Livingstone fe]l a victim to ‘ this form of vanity,’ as he calls it in 
a@ moment of confession. There are still carefully guarded the 
letters ‘D. L.’ on a tree on Livingstone Island, which overhangs 
the Victoria Falls (discovered by Livingstone in 1855). The 
initials are still legible, and were seen by Livingstone’s daughter, 
Mrs. Bruce, on her visit in 1905 or 1906. The record was carefully 
preserved by the officials of the British South Africa Company, 
to whom they were pointed out by the native who saw the letters 
carved. The explorer tells us in his book that this was his only 
indiscretion of the kind. 

There is an obvious extenuation in this case; and no doubt 
the weakness for leaving a memento of one’s visit is the more 
excusable if there has been some hazard or difficulty in the 
adventure. No doubt the late Lord Tweedmouth would have 
objected as much as most landed proprietors do to the practice 
of indiscriminate arborisection, but it is on record that he did the 
deed himself. Duncan McLennan, game-keeper on the Guisachan 
estate, tells the story. One day his lordship went with one Sandy 
Stewart to see Glomach Falls : 


‘Glomach Falls,’ says Duncan, ‘is a dreadful wild place, and 
the highest falls in Scotland. The river is going very rapid over 
the top of the falls between two narrow rocks: on the south 
side, right up above the falls, there is growing out of the rock a 
rowan-tree. He proposed to jump over the narrow place to put 
some name on the tree. No man ever ventured to jump the river 
above the falls, and Stewart would not allow him to go. They had 
hot words, and it nearly ended in a bad fight. Stewart was a 
big, strong man, but he had to yield. He looked for a sudden 
death. His lordship jumped over above the falls: he got to the 
tree and cut some names, and the names are on the tree yet, but 
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nobody can go where the tree is. Donald used to say that the 
water and the rocks refused to take his life.’ 


That is like carving one’s name at the North Pole or at the top 
of Mount Everest, to which no one could reasonably object, so long 
as the privilege was reserved for the first comer. Perhaps a similar 
hardihood may be held to justify the appearance of Byron’s 
name on the wall at Harrow, and the numerous other specimens 
of schoolboy caligraphy which decorate our public schools. I 
suppose it is our scale of proportion that is wrong. The Cockney 
goes for a picnic to the country, and the occasion bulks as such an 
adventure that he feels it would be impious and ungrateful to 
leave it without a record. Hence the scarification of trees from 
end to end of the land; hence the desecration of Stonehenge ; 
hence the inane scribblings on anything in the shape of a public 
monument. A poet of the Pall Mall Gazette put the case pointedly 
some years ago: 

Lo, this was once the great man’s room : 
Here is the desk where, page by page, 
He penned brave words that banish gloom, 

Our priceless heritage ; 
And in the chamber up the stair, 
Worried by no loquacious guide, 
One sees, preserved with loving care, 
The bed on which he died. 


Behold, I come a pilgrim here 
To pay my tribute at the shrine 
Of him, the poet and the seer : 
What simple act of mine, 
What trivial (but thoughtful) deed 
Shall witness to my reverent call ? 
T’'ll take a pencil and proceed 
To scribble ‘ Tomkins ’ on the wall. 


But some records on trees have a greater interest than the 
passing vanity of the writers. On the trunk of a beech tree at 
Hartrigge, near Jedburgh, the seat of Lord Stratheden and 
Campbell, may be seen the following inscription : 


VIALEM 
Officier 
PRISONER 
7 Avril 1812 
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Many French prisoners were interned in that part of the 
country after the Peninsular War, and this captive left a message 
for the ensuing century which may possibly have been read by 
other prisoners—not French. This is a long record, for most 
inscriptions on trees have become illegible in the lapse of a hundred 
years. Those about to carve their names may be interested to 
know that the beech is the most lasting for the purpose. On a 
large beech in the grounds of Tullyallan Castle, near Kincardine, 
there is a long series of inscriptions, including these : 


o.m. 1771. 
I. s. L. 1871. 
I. w. 1791. 
THE ACCOMPLISHED MISS M. D. B. SL. 
MARGRAT DRYSDALE, 


KINCARDINE, 
aavst thl5, 1813. 


Other dates are 1797, 1802, 1806, 1811, and 1812. The effect 
of age is to separate the letters owing to the growth of the tree, 
so that initials originally close together may now be some inches 
apart. The marks indeed that one sees to-day are not the original 
marks, but the reactions of these on the growth of the tree. The 


letters may almost be said to go right through the tree. A gentle- 
man recently described how during a sudden thunderstorm he took 
refuge in, a hollow beech on Tatsfield Green. His attention was 
caught by seeing, on the inside of one limb, between parallel 
lines and reading backwards, some letters and figures. He was 
puzzled until he went outside and, on looking at the corre- 
sponding position, found the inscription : ir. B. 1804, TIMOTHY 
BURGESS. The timber was at that point about eight inches 
thick. 

An interesting memento is that inscribed on a tree—again a 
beech—in what is known as the Wittenham Clumps at Little 
Wittenham, Berks. It is a poem believed to have been written 
by Joseph Tubb, of Warborough Green, and carved in 1844-5. 
It runs; 

SYNODUN HILLS. 


As up the hill with labouring steps we tread, 

Where the twin clumps their shelt’ring branches spread, 
The summit gained, at ease reclining stay, 

And all around the wide-spread scene survey, 
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Point out each object, and instructive tell 

The various changes that the land befell : 

Where the low banks the country wide surround, 
That ancient earthwork formed old Mercia’s bound ; 
In misty distance see the barrow heave ; 

There lies forgotten lonely Cwichelm’s (grave) : 
Around the hill the ruthless Dane entrenched, 

And the fair plains with gory slaughter drenched ; 
While at our feet, where stands that stately Tower, 
In days gone by uprose the Roman power, 

And yonder there where Thames’ smooth waters guide, 
In later years appear’d monastic pride ; 

Within that field where lies the grov’ling herd, 

High walls were crouched, stone coffins disinter’d. 
Such is the course of time, the wreck which fate 
And awful doom award the earthly great. 


Rather sad stuff; and one could wish that the bark (paper, 
by the way, in its most primitive form) had been used to conse- 
crate lines more worthy of preservation. The ‘tower’ mentioned 
is the tower of the abbey church of Dorchester, the Dorocina of 
the Romans. 

A name associated with the famous Sir John Moore is to be 
found on a chestnut tree at the Pavilion, Hampton Court Palace. 
All that can be read is the word ‘ Moore,’ the Christian name, 
which is written above, being obliterated through age. A branch 
of the family occupied the house from 1822 to 1854, by favour of 
the Duke of Kent, the Ranger. Sir John himself had died at 
Corunna many years before, and the inscription is obviously that 
of a junior relative. The General himself was never married. 
Much more ancient is the date 1744, enclosed in a frame, still 
legible on an old beech in the park of the Earl of Ashburnham, 
near Battle; and a tree in a well-known clump at Monkton Far- 
leigh, near Bath, bears the date 1800. A recent stroller through 
the Beech Walk at Droxford, Hampshire, made out the dates, 
all quite clear, 1815, 1816, 1821, 1829, 1844, and 1845; and on the 
bark of two lime trees in the Quarry at Shrewsbury are several 
dates between 1780 and 1800. 

But the amiable weakness of a hundred years ago is in danger 
of becoming a public nuisance to-day, when one of the unforeseen 
disadvantages of universal education is that everybody can write 
his name and can, if he likes, spread the information over a whole 
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tract of country. The trouble is that while a tree can accommo- 
date one name, or a dozen names, when the number rises to hun- 
dreds and thousands its life is endangered and its appearance 
rendered unsightly. There is a limit to the extent to which a tree 
trunk can be transformed into a caligraphic exercise without 
detracting from its natural charm. Nature does her best to repair 
the ravages of man, but the proletarian’s knife, like his ginger- 
beer bottle, is sometimes too much for her. In the neighbourhood 
of large towns the nuisance is at its maximum; and what the 
picnickers do in Orkney, where the trees are to be counted on the 
fingers, one is at a loss to imagine. Many parks have had to be 
closed to the public for no other reason but the intolerable passion 
of the populace for making their mark on everything that will 
receive it. In a prosecution not long ago the head forester of Lord 
Durham said there was scarcely a tree on the estate which was 
not defaced. What was a pretty conceit in the Forest of Arden 
becomes a peril to vegetation in Hadley Woods. Even the pro- 
prietor of the Great Globe at Tillywhim, near Swanage, who 
thoughtfully provided a large slab for those who felt that they 
must write their names somewhere, has merely stimulated the 
desire of the tripper to blazon himself in unauthorised places. On 


popular Alpine summits the customary thing is to leave cards in 
wine-bottles. That is as good a plan as any, for both the cards 
and the bottles can be disposed of. In the case of six-inch inscrip- 
tions on public monuments it is not so easy, in the language of 
Uncle Toby, to wipe it up and say no more about it. 


F. Hanpury. 





A SOLDIER MONK OF THE SAHARA. 


BY STEPHEN GWYNN. 


TuHE life of Charles de Foucauld, which M. René Bazin has set out 
in one of the best of biographies, has interest for the student of 
Africa, for the student of France, for the student of colonisation, 
for the student of religion. But chiefly it is a book for the student 
of human nature—for any such student. Almost technically 
Foucauld was a saint. In his lifetime heads of religious orders, 
conversant with the extremest types of devotion, used the word 
as a term of exact meaning to describe him. One expressed surprise 
that he had not worked miracles. Now, saints, as such, leave the 
ordinary student of human nature cold, but Charles de Foucauld 
does not; and the reason is plain to me. This man began as a 
sluggish, dissolute, idle youth ; he turned a strenuous soldier, and 
then an explorer on a most perilous expedition. Next, he was a 
Trappist monk ; and last of all, a hermit, or, since that hardly 
expresses enough, a fakir, practising extravagant asceticism among 
savage barbarians. All this gives a romantic outline; yet the 
ordinary man regards such an evolution with curiosity, but without 
liking. But there is one quality, or combination of qualities, which 
will reconcile the ordinary man to any eccentricity of conduct. 
Nobody that I have read of more filled my idea of a gentleman than 
Charles de Foucauld ; and the longer he lived, the more remote 
from all human amenity his life, the more lovable was the gentle- 
man in every human contact. I am using an English word, ad- 
mittedly untranslatable, about one who was utterly a Frenchman. 
If anyone wishes to convince himself how cosmopolitan is the 
concept to which we give the name of gentleman, he will find 
material in this story of a gentleman of France who was also a 
saint of the Sahara. 

Charles de Foucauld was born in 1858 of the noblesse: his 
father was the Vicomte de Foucauld. But neither his father 
nor the mother, who counts for so much in a Frenchman’s life, 
meant much to him: both died when he was only six, and he was 
brought up by his mother’s father, an old colonel of Engineers, 


1 A translation by Peter Keelan has been published by Messrs. Burns & Oates. 
The renderings in this article are, however, mine.—S. G. 
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who spoilt the boy, but may have communicated to him a taste for 
the classics. Wherever come by, he had this: he was idle, but 
bookish ; and his biographer complains that at the lycée in Nancy, 
where he got his schooling from the age of fourteen onwards, he 
was encouraged to read and think too much. How well an English 
school would have safeguarded his youth from these dangers! He 
has left it on record that the secularly appointed masters made 
no attempt to interfere with the faith in which he had been brought 
up, but at seventeen he left the lycée totally devoid of belief in 
Christianity. The army was his mark, and he chose St. Cyr 
rather than the Ecole Polytechnique because it was easier to get 
into. Even so, he barely scraped through the examination, and 
then was all but rejected as abnormally and unhealthily fat. He 
took no exercise, cared for no active sports, and did care immensely 
for talk, for eating and drinking, for card playing—and other 
gratifications. But in the Cavalry School at Saumur he was 
popular, because he was always good company—and generally 
under arrest for breaches of discipline. He spent money at such 
a rate that the head of his family had to put him under the control 
of a conseil judiciaire to limit his extravagance. 

Then the 4th Hussars, to which he had been posted, were sent 
to Africa. He was followed by a lady with whom he publicly 
took up his abode. The colonel ordered that the scandal should 
be stopped : the subaltern refused point-blank, was struck off the 
active list, and sent home to France. Six months later, in 1881, 
insurrection broke out in the south of Algeria; the 4th Hussars 
(now become Chasseurs d’Afrique) were to be in it, and Foucauld 
immediately wrote to the War Office offering to obey any orders 
if he were allowed to rejoin. I do not see the British War Office 
putting a man back on these conditions, but the French War Office 
did; and a reformed Chailes de Foucauld took the field, with 
nothing of the past about him except a pocket edition of 
Aristophanes, and a refusal to smoke at all, since on active service 
he could not get the particular brand of cigar which he affected. 
But he did extremely well, and looked after his men with devotion. 

It was his only period of active service, but it left him with 
a love for the common soldier. Long after, he told one of them 
that the African army was even better than the home forces. 
‘Half the men in my platoon would have made first-rate monks.’ 
‘That may have been an exaggeration,’ said the poilu who 
recounted this observation ; ‘ but it shows the friendly feeling he 
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had kept for us.’ There was perhaps more in the saying than 
the old trooper recognised. There was the hermit’s desire to 
disavow, as between old soldiers, any exceptional grace of nature. 
There was, too, the wisdom which he put into advice for one charged 
with a medical mission to the Touaregs. ‘Don’t be the senior 
medical officer ; don’t even be the doctor with them. Don’t take 
offence at their familiarities or easy-going ways. Be human, be 
charitable, always be merry. You must always laugh, even when 
you are saying the simplest things. Look at me; you see I’m 
always showing my ugly teeth. Your laugh puts good humour 
into your neighbour, the man you speak to: it brings human 
beings together, helps them to understand each other. Sometimes 
it brightens up a gloomy character: it is a charity. When you 
are in the midst of the Touaregs you must always be laughing.’ 
Such a philosophy explains how this solitary came to be adored by 
every detachment of French troops that found passing quarters 
near his cell. But I have not told the steps that lay between 
the lieutenant on active service and the holy man. 

War against the Arabs had kindled a keen desire in him to study 
that race: he applied for long leave to undertake a journey among 
them, and on being refused sent in his papers and prepared for 
exploration on his own account. But he directed his purpose 
now beyond the French sphere of influence, to the interior of Morocco 
—from which at that time the European was rigidly excluded, 
except under the closest supervision. Foucauld’s intention was 
to visit precisely those places which the Moorish authorities least 
desired to be known. The danger was as great as that of any 
reconnaissance behind the enemy’s lines in war. Disguise was 
inevitable, and only two choices offered: he could go as a Moor, 
or as a Jew. During a year’s preliminary study at Algiers he 
decided for the Jew. This involved learning Hebrew as well as 
Arabic, and a special study of Jewish customs. Guided by the 
rabbi Mardocai, a native of Southern Morocco, who had carried out 
investigations for various learned societies, he set out in June 
1883, and the journey lasted almost a year. The self-indulgent 
boy of twenty had become a young man of twenty-five who not 
only forced the reluctant Mardocai into all the most dangerous 
regions, but endured constant privations, and worse. ‘It was a 
trifle to go barefoot in every town, to be insulted and stoned; but 
to live constantly with Moorish Jews, the most wretched and 
repugnant of creatures, save for a few rare exceptions, was a torment. 
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They talked to me as a brother, laid their hearts bare, bragged of 
dirty crimes, confided to me their disgusting sentiments.’ Yet 
there were advantages for his purpose; and already a purpose 
was all he cared about. On the road, travelling with a caravan, 
he always carried a tiny writing-pad in the palm of his left hand, 
a stump of pencil in his right, and so noted all the features of 
the road, or took compass bearings. ‘I was writing,’ he says, 
‘nearly all the time on the march, and all the time when the country 
presented features. Nobody ever noticed it : I took the precaution 
to march before or behind my companion, and the bagginess of my 
garments helped to hide the motion of my hands. The contempt 
for Jews assisted my isolation.’ 

Sextant observations were more difficult and had, for the most 
part, to be carried out in villages at night, in secret if possible ; but, 
if company were unavoidable, the sextant was a means of reading 
the future in the heavens, a prevention against cholera, or an 
instrument to tell the time. If it had to be used in open country, 
the resource was to withdraw for a few minutes on pretext of prayer. 
Working under these conditions, Foucauld returned, having more 
than doubled the length of routes surveyed in Morocco, and added 
other topographical details with a similar abundance. Manifestly 
the interest was only in a secondary sense geographical: its aim 
was military. The writing and publication of his book occupied 
two years and a half; it appeared in 1888 and brought him much 
reputation. In the interval he had again journeyed far in the 
Sahara ; he had visited the Holy Land. Two things were already 
clear: his instinctive movement away from Europe, towards the 
Mohammedan world, and, not less, his passion for solitude. The 
world expected further explorations, further scientific results of 
travel from this young man, who at thirty had already made his 
mark. 

But from the long plunge into wholly un-European conditions 
in Morocco he had brought back one leading impression. Every- 
body about him in that year prayed as regularly as they ate and 
drank. Beginning to regard his own attitude as abnormal and un- 
natural, he told a friend, perhaps only in joke, that he had thoughts 
of turning Mohammedan. But in France his mind was possessed 
by a new preoccupation. He lived among devout Catholics who 
were also highly educated men and women of the world, and he let 
one or two of them know that he envied their faith. At a kins- 
woman’s house he met the man whose influence was to be decisive. 
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M. Bazin has a novelist’s skill, and the Abbé Huvelin is as 
living to readers as Charles de Foucauld. Months after their 
casual meeting in a drawing-room the Abbé saw a young man 
walk into his confessional, who bowed instead of kneeling, and said t 


** Monsieur l’Abbé, I have not faith: I have come to ask 
you to instruct me.” 

‘The priest looked at him. 

‘ “ Kneel down, make your confession to God : you will believe.” 

‘“ But that is not what I came for.” 

‘“ Make your confession.” 

‘The man who desired to believe felt that he could not find 
light till he had received pardon. He knelt down, and confessed 
his whole life. 

‘When the Abbé saw the penitent rise up shriven, he spoke 
again : 

** You are fasting ? ” 

€ 6 Yes.”’ 

‘ “ Go and communicate.” 

‘And Charles de Foucauld went up immediately to the holy 
table and made, for the second time, his “ first communion.” ’ 


This was before the appearance of his book. Two years passed 
before he announced (only to his nearest relatives) his resolution 
to become a Trappist monk. In January 1890 he entered the mon- 
astery of Notre Dame des Neiges, in the mountains of Languedoc. 
Neither cold nor hunger caused him any difficulty ; nor did the 
change of associations make any embarrassment. ‘I used to talk 
to him as I would to a peasant,’ said one old lay brother to M. 
Bazin. Soon he was transferred, as he desired, from France to Asia 
Minor, where, two days march from Alexandretta, the Trappists had 
a house in Turkey. Here, doing rough field work, or darning and 
patching in the laundry, he found his duty for a while, but he did 
not find content. He ate only once a day, had short and broken 
sleep; yet he obeyed a rule which planned a sufficiency of food 
and sleep for the ordinary human body. He was in a community 
of silence, yet he was in a community. He wanted more. He 
wanted to be his own judge of what privations should be faced ; 
he wanted a completer solitude. Above all, he wanted to get out 
of this recognised order. Speaking profanely, I should say that 
an adventurous heart did not find the Trappist life enough of an 
adventure. For a dandified young man who had spent years of 
sensuality the Trappist rule meant mortifying the flesh; but 
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ascetism cost his nature nothing. What he wanted was to be vile 
in the sight of men. As a Trappist monk you might be ascetic, but 
you were in a sense respectable : you were not the mark for mockery 
and insult. He had passed as a Jew in Morocco, and he knew 
what insult was. The mortification which he sought after was 
mortification of the spirit. 

His very desire for further trials led him to a trial of obedience. 
It was not easy for him to leave others to decide whether he should 
follow his call. His purpose sprang from the vision which in 
his visit to Jerusalem had possessed his mind. It was to be as 
the Founder of his ‘ faith ’ had been at Nazareth—‘ a poor working 
man, lost in low estate and obscurity.’ He dreamed of founding 
@ company who should, so far as possible, reproduce that life— 
should live solely by the labour of their hands, accepting no gift, 
begging nothing, possessing nothing, giving to whoever asked, 
claiming nothing, denying themselves to the utmost possible limit ; 
praying much ; living in little groups, in countries where Chris- 
tianity had never been, or had been driven out. He traced a rule 
of life for these ‘ Little Brothers of the Sacred Heart’; and this, 
along with his desire, he confided to his confessor among the Trappists 
and to his spiritual father, the Abbé Huvelin. Both counselled 
patience and reflection. But the wise priest in Paris saw that the 
Trappists would never keep him, and was distressed. ‘He wants 
too much,’ he wrote to another friend. ‘He is drawn to the un- 
attainable.’ Opposing no veto to the man’s own quest, he was 
firm on one thing. ‘ You are not fit, in no way fit, to be a guide to 
others.’ And again: ‘ Your Rule is absolutely impracticable. The 
Pope hesitated to authorise the Franciscan discipline ; he thought 
it too severe! But this system! To be frank, it frightened me.’ 
As a test of obedience, de Foucauld was ordered to go and study 
theology at Rome for two years, still as a Trappist. He accepted 
with gratitude, leaving it in the hands of his superiors whether, 
at the end of this probation, he should stay in the order or go on his 
lone mission. But the heads of the order decided that enough 
trial had been made: he was bidden to take his course at once, 
and he went to the Holy Land seeking to be employed about some 
convent. The Poor Clares gave him a lodging at their gates in 
Nazareth. He was to sweep their chapel, run their errands, fetch 
their letters from the post ; and he lived there a hermit’s life, coming 
with the poor to ask for his daily bread. When the rumour of him 
reached the Abbess at Jerusalem she sent for him, brought him 
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under her observation, and as a result urged him to become a priest. 
‘ No,’ he said, ‘ I am made for the hidden life : a priest must be seen.’ 
Yet his counsellor of Paris had long urged him on the same road, 
and in Nazareth he formed the resolution of being a hermit priest. 
His first desire was to establish a chapel and a hermitage on the 
Mount of Olives. For this, permission must be obtained from the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, and to him he went. M. Bazin describes 
the apparition : 


‘ His sandals had burst on the road and he had replaced them 
by pieces of plank fastened by straps. Bands of brown paper 
held together by string concealed the rents in his trousers, which 
were torn at both knees. Moreover, marching all day in the heat 
he had suffered sunstroke: his eyes, forehead and cheeks were 
swollen and blotched.’ 


Not unnaturally, it was with difficulty that he saw the Patriarch, 
who not unnaturally put him aside, yet, on inquiry, asked to see 
this strange visitor again. But Foucauld had taken his first word 
for his last, and went straight home to France to make his pre- 
paration for holy orders—by M. Huvelin’s advice, at the Trappist 


monastery where he had begun. Here, while he studied and prayed, 
his mission took shape: it was to go where priests were most 
needed. 


‘In Morocco, as big as France, with ten million people, not 
one priest in the interior ; in the Sahara, seven or eight times the 
size of France and far more populated than used to be supposed, 
a dozen or so of missionaries. No peoples on earth seemed to 
me more abandoned.’ 


His point of view must be clearly understood by those who are 
not of his religion. He was not a missionary: he was a monk, a 
hermit priest ; he could give to the heathen the example of a life 
lived in the most literal acceptance of Christ’s teaching ; but the 
essential fact for him was that he, as 4 priest, could carry into these 
deserts the actual living presence of Christ. The Sahara had now, 
under Cardinal Lavigerie’s successor, become a separate diocese, 
and Father de Foucauld, as he now was, asked of the bishop leave 
to establish in one of the French garrisons, where there was no priest, 
@ little public oratory where he might administer the sacraments. 


‘If you permit, I shall live there as chaplain of this humble 
oratory, without title and without stipend, living as a monk, 
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following the Rule of St. Augustine, alone or with brethren, in 
prayer, in poverty, labour and works of charity, without preach- 
ing, or going abroad, except to administer the sacraments, in 
silence and in a cloister. 

‘My aim is to give spiritual aid to our soldiers, and above all 
to sanctify the unbelieving people by bringing among them Jesus 
present in the Holy Sacrament.’ 


This will sound fantastic to many Europeans. But Charles de 
Foucauld knew that to the unbelieving peoples it would be easily 
intelligible: the natural life for a holy man. They would judge 
him by two things: his austerities and his charities. 

The post to which he was directed was Beni Abbés, where he 
would be 400 kilometres from the nearest priest. When he set 
out on his journey to the desert surely no monk or priest ever had 
such a progress. All along the military railway the African army 
turned out at each station to welcome their old comrade in his 
new guise. It was strange enough: a white robe of the coarsest 
cloth that natives wear, but on his breast were stitched a cross 
and a heart, roughly cut out in red calico. At the rail-head the 
divisional general kept him two days as his guest. From the 
first the hermit preferred to travel on foot, but the officers insisted, 
and his courtesy could not refuse a mount on a trooper’s horse 
with a party returning south. Halfway, at an oasis, was another 
post: its commander ordered out his native levies. ‘ You shall 
see a French holy man who is coming out of friendship for you ; 
treat him with honour.’ As the troop approached him the old 
cavalryman put his horse to the gallop and came up towards them 
with his white robe flying in the wind, halted, and returned the 
officer’s salute. Meanwhile the native troops, dismounting, 
surrounded the marabout and kissed the hem of his robe. 

At the oasis, before the French of the garrison, he said mass, 
where no mass had been said since France occupied the territory, 
where probably no Christian priest had ever come. That, to him, 
meant a great deal. By the end of November 1901 he was installed 
at Beni Abbés, had bought some acres of desert, hillocks between 
which, in the depressions, grew a few palm trees, and had built a 
mud-walled chapel, native troopers helping. He slept in the 
chapel—it was no more than a long narrow shed—lying on the 
altar steps, till a sacristy was ready: this cell did not allow him 
to lie at full length, and he chose it should be so. Huts were built— 
one to receive the companion priest for whom he always hoped 
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and who never came; then an infirmary, then a shelter for way- 
farers. He marked out the limits of his enclosure with pebbles, 
and outside that would not set his foot except on duty. He lived 
on barley bread, a few dates, and what he called ‘ desert tea ’— 
the infusion of some herb. No European willingly ate twice at 
his board: the diet was not encouraging. The negroes whom 
from time to time he bought out of slavery worked for him, but 
they went elsewhere to get their meals. But he refused no man 
anything that he possessed. His day was mapped out—never 
four hours of unbroken sleep, prayer and meditation elaborately 
planned. Yet all his system was thrown aside when men came 
to his door. Soldiers came in the evenings to converse with him, 
to hear his exposition of Scripture, to tell him their troubles, get 
him to write their letters; they found not a clergyman but a 
friend. Above all, in the strange costume that he wore there was 
none who did not recognise un homme du meilleur monde—a great 
gentleman with whom they were proud to be friends. In the 
morning, from five o’clock onward, natives swarmed about him. 
They came from curiosity, they came to beg, and, welcome or un- 
welcome, they were received : he was at their disposal. But they 
recognised him for what he was—‘a holy man.’ His precinct 
became a sanctuary: anything laid down inside his pebbled line 
was secure. He made no converts. Two or three of the slaves 
whom he ransomed (with money begged from his kindred) began 
their instruction, but soon turned away and left him. Only one 
old woman, sick and blind, actually received baptism after con- 
version, held to what she had undertaken, and adored him, 
Yet his mind was ceaselessly busy with plans for the spread of 
Christianity: he was in endless correspondence with whoever 
had power to help. All this was to him his duty : it stood between 
him and his delight, which was solitary meditation. The hours 
he gave to intercourse were his pain, but he did not grudge them : 
he grudged nothing. ; 

Another call seems to have appeared to him imperative. 
Without commission, without pay or recognition, he felt himself 
attached to the army, and, when any officer of importance visited 
the post, he came to the mess and joined in receiving him. It 
was part of his courtesy and part of his soldiership. On such 
occasions he was no kill-joy at the feast. If the talk was free he 
simply did not hear it. If his opinion was asked where he was 
expert, for instance about Morocco, he was slow to give it. But 
when an urgent matter had to be considered—reprisals for 
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a raid or the like—the soldier broke out: he joined hotly in the 
discussion. 

In 1903 there came to Beni Abbés one who had served with 
him in the 4th Chasseurs, Henri Laperrine, now among the most 
noted chiefs in Saharan war and administrations. Friendship was 
renewed. Henceforward the two were constantly in correspond- 
ence, and to this soldier friend, exactly as to the Abbé Huvelin in 
Paris, Foucauld’s restless spirit opened the project of a new 
adventure. At Beni Abbés one thing was lacking—danger. He 
was among tribes whose subjugation was tolerably complete. 
Further south lay the wild peoples of the Touaregs, but their name 
had bloody associations for all who knew. They had killed out 
of hand the first two missionary groups sent out by Cardinal 
Lavigerie; they had cut off French military missions time and 
again. It was a great object for Christianity, and a great object 
for France, to humanise these barbarians. Laperrine, continually 
moving through the Sahara, seeking by personal contact to gentle 
in, to apprivoiser, all these peoples, recognised an ally. The Bishop 
would send no priest to risk himself among the Touaregs, but he 
might permit a volunteer to adventure. The Abbé Huvelin 
approved; the Bishop asked time to consider. Then suddenly 
danger appeared even at Beni Abbés. The tribes were in ferment ; 
convoys and posts were attacked; a large concentration was 
reported. Foucauld, judging the situation with a soldier's eye, 
concluded that Taghit, further north, where he had said his first 
mass in the Sahara, would be the point attacked, and petitioned 
to be sent there. They would not let him go, but he had been 
right. A month later fighting was reported again, and this time 
he insisted on seeking his place by the wounded. They gave him 
a horse to goalone. Some officers protested. ‘I shall get through,’ 
he said. The head of the intelligence bureau confirmed him. 
‘Yes, he'll get through. He can go where he likes unarmed ; 
no one will touch him, he is sacred.” He rode through the day 
and night, and, leaving the saddle after 120 kilometres’ journey, 
he said his mass and went straight to the wounded men. There 
were forty-nine of them, men of the Foreign Legion and others— 
plenty of them ‘hard cases’ ; but all, by the testimony of an officer 
then on duty, received the communion from the hands of Father 
de Foucauld during the twenty-five days he was with them. He 
was among them all the time, except for the few hours given to 
sleep (never on a bed) and when he said mass or took his scanty 
meals. By the end of the year these troubles were over, and the 
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hermit returned to his project of the Touareg country. Travelling 
south with a convoy to join Laperrine, on foot himself, a she-ass 
carrying his chapel furniture, her foal running beside, he noted in 
a diary every detail of the road. Habit reasserted itself. Later, 
when such journeyings became a recurring feature of his life, he 
remarks that ‘travelling is bad for the spirit.’ This was why: 
it broke his meditation. 

It was eighteen days’ march, and each morning he said his mass 
under a tent. Then he joined Laperrine, who told him that three 
out of the six main clans of the Touaregs had decided for submission, 
and proposed that his friend should accompany him on a tour 
among them. Instantly Foucauld flung himself into study of 
Tamacheq, the Touareg language—a task which was to occupy 
him through the rest of his life. In March 1904 Laperrine 
summoned him to start: this time he must ride a camel. At 
every stage notables of the Touaregs met them in palaver ; every- 
where the priest wrote down his topography, but with a new 
strategy in his mind—seeking always the points of vantage to 
establish mission-posts. And, instead of notes for the conduct of 
soldiers, he treats questions for a priest on such a journey. Should 
he, for instance, share the officers’ mess? He should dine alone 
‘to save time for spiritual exercises and good works, to avoid the 
necessity of hearing blameable talk, to avoid diminishing respect 
for the priesthood by letting personal faults be known, and also 
to be the more readily approached by the poor. But, if it be 
necessary for the good of souls, the missionaries shall dine with 
the officers.’ It is a counsel of perfection perhaps: Charles de 
Foucauld gave no others. But who will deny that the ex-officer 
knew human nature ? 

After three months Laperrine returned to headquarters at 
Insalah, but Foucauld, with a detachment under a junior officer, 
spent three months more moving slowly among the Hoggar clan, 
whose spears had been reddest with French blood. In January 
1905 he was back at Beni Abbés, and was of those who received 
there General Lyautey, already famous. The Marshal has written 
his recollections. 


‘We attended mass at the hermitage—a hut: its chapel a 
wretched long passage supported by pillars, thatched with reeds. 
A plank was the altar. The decorations were a calico sheet with 
@ picture of Christ on it ; two candlesticks on the altar. Our feet 
were deep in sand. Very well. I have never heard mass said 
as Father de Foucauld said it. I could have believed myself in 
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the Thebaid. It is one of the things in my life which have most 
moved me.’ 

These long journeyings in the desert had left the hermit with 
shaken health. Beni Abbés was peace and rest. Yet his vocation 
urged him. He was the only priest who knew the Touareg tongue ; 
he would be the first to establish himself among them. Also, 
Laperrine pressed him. Both these men knew the natives of 
Northern Africa as few Europeans have known them : both desired, 
from their different standpoints, to press on the work of apprivoise- 
ment (‘ taming’ is too brutal a word), to bring them within the 
scope of civilisation—and of France. Both recognised the value for 
this purpose of what the Touaregs would recognise as a holy man. 

Yet it should be made clear that Charles de Foucauld did not 
act upon Laperrine’s invitation, nor on his own instinct to accept 
it, without first pondering and carefully tabulating what could 
be said for and against. The considerations set down on either 
hand might be scarcely intelligible to an average man; but the 
average man would understand that there was careful and solid 
thought behind the decision. Secondly, obedient to his rule of 
obedience, he did not take that decision till it was authorised by 
those whom he regarded as having authority over him. They 
on their part, the Abbé Huvelin at Paris and the Bishop at his 
headquarters in Algeria, had plainly come to consider that this 
man must be allowed to follow his instinct wherever it led. 

So in May 1905 he set out. Four civilians were with the party 
—one @ well-known Parisian journalist, who has noted that they 
laughed a little at Foucauld’s ‘ extraordinary passion for the desert.’ 
They called him the man ‘ who could never be far enough from 
the tramways.’ They thought also that he was a saint ‘tinged 
with orientalism.’ Indeed it is true that Nazareth had coloured 
his mind, and it is far from Nazareth to Paris. On their route 
messengers came announcing a visit from Moussa, chief of the 
Hoggar clan. He accompanied the party for some days. 
Foucauld’s study of Tamacheq enabled him to converse, and 
between them it was arranged that among the Hoggar should be 
his installation. He found his site at Tamanrasset, which he 
thus describes : ‘ A village of twenty hearths, up in the mountains, 
away from all important centres. It seems there can never be 
® garrison, a telegraph post or a European established here : 
I chose this abandoned spot.’ 

Captain Dinaux, who left him alone there, passed that way five 
weeks later to see if he were disposed to return. His official report 
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tells that the priest asked ‘as a great favour ’ to be left where He 
was—alone among the Touaregs, 700 miles from Insalah, con- 
nected with his people only by a monthly service of posts—not yet 
established. His report added : 


‘The Father’s reputation for sanctity, the cures of sick people 
which he has already accomplished, will do more to spread 
our influence and to rally men to our ideas than a permanent 
occupation of the country.’ 


Life changed now for the hermit. He must no longer enclose 
himself in arbitrary limits: he must seek contact with all classes. 
The fifty or sixty people settled in his village were half-bred negroes : 
the pure Touaregs, nomad herdsmen, only came and went. He 
must endeavour to gain their friendship, to induce them to come 
and visit him. Further than this he did not look; attempts to 
convert would destroy friendship, which must come first. But he 
was busy translating extracts from Scripture into Tamacheq, 
and at constructing dictionary and grammar to bridge intercourse 
between the races. Of natural religion he was always ready and 
eager to speak. 

Only one thing troubled him in his solitude—difficulties which 
arose from the very form of his religion. At sixty days’ journey 
from the nearest priest, he held himself dispensed from the duty 
of confession. But to celebrate mass there was needed at least 
one worshipper to say the responses, and his ransomed slave Paul 
fulfilled this office. The boy left him, failed him ; but, when cele- 
bration seemed impossible, there arrived out of the blue a wander- 
ing savant, Motylinski, seeking knowledge of Tamacheq. He 
had been an interpreter to the troops in 1882 when Foucauld was 
commanding his troop. Motylinski agreed to make the responses, 
although church-going had been long disused in his life. They 
grew friends. After three months the two set out together for 
the north : they passed through Beni-Abbés, and thence Foucauld 
went to civilisation and the headquarters of the Péres Blancs. 
When he returned south, after a few days, he had the desire of his 
heart—a companion brother. This was a young Breton, who had 
been three years a lay brother with the Péres Blancs, then three 
more in a Zouave regiment. Rail took them to within three days’ 
march of Beni Abbés, where a hundred people were present in the 
chapel at midnight mass on Christmas Eve. For ten days they 
lived a communal life in the hermitage. They ate, together with 
the negro servant who had been hired to tend the camels, from the 
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same dish, without cloth, plate, knife or fork. Before the New 
Year they were again on the road. The camels carried their 
provisions and furniture; the men marched in front. They held 
converse. The disciple asked his master how many pagan souls 
he had converted. ‘ One,’ said the priest : ‘the old negress you saw 
at Beni Abbés.’ ‘Have you gained no more?’ ‘ Yes, it is true 
I baptised a child in danger of death, but he went to heaven almost 
immediately afterwards. I baptised a boy of thirteen, but he was 
not my convert ; a French sergeant who brought him to me had 
taught him the catechism.’ This, justly enough, the Breton cites 
for proof of his humility—adding that by his outward dress he 
courted derision. His white robe was always soiled and torn. 
Of his charity he gives this instance. At the evening halt, when 
they were spent with sweat and fatigue, the elder would take off 
his burnous and throw it on the younger, while he himself shivered 
in his shirt. Yet what the ex-officer could stand broke down the 
Breton fisher boy, the ex-Zouave : he fell ill: Foucauld went on 
for the 700 kilometres before him, unspent. 

One detail of their march together has a special charm. As 
they marched through the desert a troop of gazelles halted to gaze, 
a long way off ; one of the camel troopers tried a shot and brought 
down his game. There was great applause, a great festival in 
camp that night ; and that night Father de Foucauld, who never 
ate meat at other times, shared in the feasting. Was not that 
the fine instinct of a gentleman—and a sportsman? He never 
drank wine, and he told the Breton that on no conditions could 
it be permitted. But later at Tamanrasset, whenever Laperrine 
arrived in passing, he would come in to join the mess and bring a 
bottle from the store of wine which he kept for the Eucharist. 
They protested that he would run himself short: but no, he in- 
sisted ; and at the end of the meal each man drank a glass of the 
white muscatel. It was part of Christianity as he conceived it 
to be companionable—to be merry. 

‘For the good are always merry, 
Save by an evil chance, 
And the merry love the fiddle, 

And the merry love to dance.’ 
He would have approved that verse from the ‘ Fiddler of Dooney.’ 
It should be noted, too, that part of his work on Tamacheq was to 
collect the songs of the people among whom his lot was cast—not 
merely for literary or grammatical curiosity. It was to make 
their spirit known to those with whom he laboured to unite them. 
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As the years went by his companionship with the tribesmen 
grew closer and more intimate. Finally, in 1913, he decided to 
bring with him to France the son of their chief. Some years 
earlier he had, under pressure from many, revisited his country 
and his kindred, who furnished him with what money he needed 
for his work ; but it was barely a visit. He flew back to his work, 
travelling as the poorest of the poor. But when he came with a 
guest they travelled as his hospitality dictated; and he hurried 
nothing. He took his young African from house to house of his own 
people ; he showed him France at its best. Then he went back to 
his solitude, to his labour, and to his privations. 

But the lack which had cost him most was ended. In 1906, 
after the Breton lad broke down, he went on a prolonged journey 
through the country—which he called his parish, some two 
thousand kilometres east to west, one thousand from north to 
south—and he meditated whether, after all, he should fix himself 
at Insalah, the administrative centre, or go back to Tamanrasset, 
where lacking one to serve, he must deny himself the mass. Yet 
it was there he could be most of service, because most alone. 
There, tl y a de V'action (something is done). Cut off from his own, 
a@ man becomes part of the country where he lives. He went 
back: months passed, Christmas passed, the New Year passed, 
and he could not celebrate. But at the end of January word 
came that the Pope had given dispensation: he could celebrate 
alone. Does one need to be religious to understand his cry of 
exultation ? 

I have tried to present from his own standpoint the man who 
was this ascetic priest. There are sidelights, too, in M. Bazin’s 
book. There is the account given by the medical inspector whom 
he counselled to be always laughing. Major Hérisson describes 
the journeyings with Laperrine. If possible, Foucauld would take 
a route of his own, and at the day’s end come in with a sheaf 
of notes and sketches, which he handed over to the colonel. He 
describes his intercourse with the Touaregs, and this trait in par- 
ticular. Five or six of the Hoggar nobles, with their chief and his 
cousin, were in discourse at the hermitage. The chief and his cousin 
rose at the stated hour and, drawing their blue veils about their 
faces, addressed themselves to prayer. The others went on with 
their talk. Father de Foucauld interrupted them. ‘ How about 
you?’ he asked. ‘Do you not say your prayers ?’ They accepted 
his rebuke, and rose at his bidding to pay honour to God after the 
fashion that they knew. 
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‘ Father de Foucauld,’ said Major Hérisson, ‘ unlike other men, 
seemed infinitely greater the nearer you came to him.’ 

But there is more living sense of the man to be gathered through 
his friend. In 1908 he had fallen gravely ill. Laperrme wrote 
to the Superior of the Péres Blancs, to say he was uneasy. 


‘He feels tired. When he owns up to that, and asks me for 
condensed milk, he must be really ill. . . . The situation would 
dispose me to go East and come back through the Hoggar country ; 
but I will sleep on de Foucauld’s letter and possibly will go round 
by the Ahaggar or send a doctor, if he gets worse. I mean to 
chaff him and take your name as authority for telling him that 
penances going up to progressive suicide are not allowed... .’ 


Again : 

‘He is better: the Touaregs looked after him well. I’ve sent 
him a telling-off, for I am very sure that his exaggerated penances 
account’ for most of his weakness and that overwork on his dic- 
tionary has done the rest. Since the telling-off could not do all 
the business, we have added three camel-loads of provisions. 
Besides, he knew that he had to slow down his regimen of boiled 
barley, since he is asking for milk. Anyhow I think that at his 
next return to the North you must certainly throw grapnels on 


him and keep him a month or two to get up his hump, if you will 
excuse a Sahara phrase.’ (If a camel’s hump is flaccid it is not 
fit to march.) 


Four months later from Tamanrasset : 


‘I have been a week with de Foucauld. He is quite well, 
shining with health and gaiety. He came to meet me, and arrived 
in my camp, galloping like a sub-lieutenant, at the head of a group 
of Touaregs.’ 


Then comes detail about his ‘enormous work on Tamacheq,’ 
which ‘will be exceedingly thorough.’ It was published, the 
earlier part as an appendix to posthumous work of Motylinski ; 
but he would allow none of it to be signed. 

So much for days before the flood. In 1913, when de Foucauld 
brought his young Touareg to France, Laperrine, now a General, 
was at Lyons and insisted on taking the guest to see the Alps. 
Then came 1914. Beni Abbés was now only a place of occasional 
visits; the hermit’s true home was among the Hoggar. There, 
on July 31, his diary noted that he had reached page 385 of his 
Touareg-French dictionary; on August 31, page 550; and it 
notes nothing else. But on September 3 an express had come in 
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with news of Germany’s action, and of consequent military move- 
ments in the Sahara. There was an order to Moussa to get a troop 
together. The hermit immediately took charge—saw to the 
despatch of the troop that evening. All the notes which follow 
are written by a soldier. Yet on September 30—‘ This evening, 
page 700 of the dictionary.’ By October 10 he had news of the 
Marne—‘ une grande victoire qui parait décisive.’ Five days later 
the country about him was beginning to rise. He was asked to 
take shelter in the nearest fortified post ; but : 


‘My duty is plainly to stay here to help to keep the 
population calm. I shall not leave Tamanrasset till peace is 
made.’ 


Yet he had heart-searchings, and wrote them, not now to his 
ecclesiastical superior, but to Laperrine. 


‘Should I not be more useful on the front as chaplain or 
stretcher-bearer ? Unless you tell me to come, I stay here: if 
you say come, I start at once, and travel pretty fast.’ 


Two months later he got his reply: Stay. Staying there, he 
did his duty to France by reporting to the army, through Laperrine, 
all that he knew and thought about his corner of the military 
situation. German agents were busy through the Sahara and the 
Sudan. Trouble began in February 1915 south of Tripoli. By 
the end of the year it had spread to Tunisia. But in March 1916 
he could note the establishment of wireless at the neighbouring 
fort—Fort Motylinski, thirty miles from Tamanrasset. ‘These 
works show the natives that nothing has changed in France, that 
France carries on the war easily and without disquiet.’ That was 
also the impression which his own presence was designed to convey. 
Morally he was happy about the war. He believed (as did 
Laperrine) that ‘ great good for souls would come out of this great 
evil.” ‘ For the first time I really understand the Crusades.’ 

On April 11 a longer letter. A fort having fallen on the 
Tripolitan frontier, the Senoussists had an open road to Fort Moty- 
linski. Foucauld had advised withdrawal to an impregnable position 
in the mountains, and was in daily communication with the com- 
mander of the fort—a second lieutenant. ‘If he is attacked I 
will join him.’ But meanwhile a fort was being constructed at 
Tamanrasset, under Father de Foucauld’s direction. He moved 
into it, with his chapel furniture and his few belongings. This is 
how he wrote to General Mazel, a friend of St. Cyr days (‘ My year 
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at St. Cyr does good service to the country,’ he wrote in his diary. 
* Mazel, d’Urbal and Pétain were in it ’) : 


‘My pear Mazer—Our Touaregs here are loyal, but we might 
be attacked by the Tripolitans. I have turned my hermitage 
into a fortress: nothing is new under the sun, and when I look 
at my breastworks I think of the fortified convents and churches 
of the tenth century. They have trusted me with six boxes of 
cartridges and thirty Gras carbines, which recall my youth.’ 


By October the Senoussist movement had drawn away some 
of the Hoggar clan. His work went on: he was copying for the 
press the Touareg poems. ‘Strange work in such a time,’ he notes. 
Really, his task was the hardest of all: waiting—for what came. 
In December 1916 a raiding band of some twenty near Taman- 
rasset knew that arms were there, and thought that the priest 
would be a valuable hostage. But to get in they needed a traitor. 
They found him—one of de Foucauld’s daily visitors, who knew the 
pass-words. And so the gate was opened without resistance. The 
hermit was tied up and propped against the wall while the place 
was ransacked. At this moment two soldiers, passing through 
Tamanrasset, came up as usual to pay their respects to the mara- 
bout. Fire was opened : they dropped ; but a man at the gate, 
hearing the volley, put his rifle to the captive’s head and pulled the 
trigger. There was no cry or word: gradually the corpse sank 
down. He had his will: for many passages in his journals and 
letters prove that he aspired to death by violence. That he should 
be betrayed would undoubtedly to his strange nature have been 
welcome: it completed that imitation of Christ which was his 
life’s work. 

Soldier and Frenchman, he died uncertain of the war’s issue ! 
Christian priest among the unbelievers, he died without converts 
made. Yet assuredly he was in his heart convinced that by such 
means he might make ready the way for others; and he asked 
no more, he refused to desire more. 

It would be treachery, however, to write of his work as French- 
man and as soldier without putting this on record. He hoped to 
see in Northern Africa une France prolongée (an extension of 
France), but he believed this possible only on one condition. Six 
months before his death he wrote : 

‘My thought is that if the Moslems of our Colonial Empire 


in the North of Africa are not gradually, gently, little by little, 
converted, there will be a national movement like that in Turkey : 
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an intellectual élite will form itself in the big towns, trained in 
the French fashion, but French neither in mind nor heart, lacking 
all Moslem faith, but keeping the name of it to be able to influence 
the masses, who remain ignorant of us, alienated from us by their 
priests and by our contact with them, too often very unfit to 
create affection. In the long run the élite will use Islam as a 
lever to raise the masses against us. The population is now thirty 
millions: thanks to peace, it will double in fifty years. It will 
have railways, all the plant of civilisation, and will have been 
trained by us to the use of our arms. If we have not made 
Frenchmen of these peoples, they will drive us out. The only 
way for them to become French is by becoming Christian.’ 


The more one knows and thinks about Africa—and other non- 
European countries—the more formidable such a reflection of such 
@ man appears. But by a Christian he did not mean a monk: 
he meant someone like Laperrine. 

That survivor of the friendship was back in the Sahara in 1917, 
and in December visited Tamanrasset. He lifted Charles de 
Foucauld’s remains from the hastily dug grave where they had 
been placed, and buried them again on the summit of a hillock near 
where the hermitage had been. No inscription was set on the tomb 
but a great cross in black wood, visible all over the plain, was raised 
there. The Arab soldiers who fell with him were buried at his 
feet. A strange thing was noted. Foucauld’s corpse had mum- 
mified and was still recognisable: the hands were bound behind 
the back, the body was kneeling. It was shrouded so, and so 
buried. But of the Arabs buried near him there remained only a 
little dust. One of the native soldiers who dug them out wondered 
at Laperrine’s wonder. ‘ It is not surprising, since he was a great 
marabout.’ 

Laperrine passed on his road, saw the war to its end, the Sahara 
again at peace, and in February 1920 sought to cross it in a new 
way. Theaeroplane rose with him from Tamanrasset to carry him 
to Senegal, but lost direction in a haze and crashed in the desert. 
Laperrine died of his injuries, and his body was brought back to 
Tamanrasset wrapped in a web of the aeroplane’s wings. There 
they buried him in the grave which he had chosen for the other ; 
and so, priest by layman, soldier by soldier, friend by friend, they 
lie in the Sahara where their so diverse work drew them, and where 
out of their work their friendship grew into one of those examples 
which the world can ill afford to forget. 





LITERARY ACROSTICS. 


Tue Editor of the Connnitt Macazing offers prizes to the value 
of at least £3 to the most successful solvers of this series of four 
Literary Acrostics. There will also be consolation prizes, two or 
more in number: the winners of these will be entitled to choose 
books to the value of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. And, 
further, every month a similar prize of books will be awarded to 
the sender of the correct solution that is first opened. 


DovusiEe Acrostic No. 10. 
(The Second of the Series.) 


‘—_— —— do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage ; 
Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage.’ 


. ‘ Fly to her, and fall upon her gilded eaves, 
And tell her, tell her, what I tell to thee.’ 


*‘ What visions have I seen ! 
Methought I was enamour’d of an ass.’ 


. ‘The heaven-hued sapphire and the —— blend 
With objects manifold.’ 


‘On the Grampian hills 
My father feeds his flocks ; a frugal swain, 
Whose constant cares were to increase his store.’ 


. ‘ Oft he confessed ; and with each mutinous thought, 
As with wild beasts at ——, he fought.’ 


Rvues. 


1. Only one answer may be sent to-each light. 

2. Every correct light and upright will score one point. 

8. With his answers every solver must send the coupon that is printed above 
‘ Book Notes’ on a later page. ‘ 

4. At the foot of his answef every solver must write his pseudonym (consisting 
of one word), and nothing else. His name and address should be written at the 
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back. It is unnecessary to copy the quotations or to send references; solvers 
who do sé must not write them on the same paper as their answers. 
5. Solvers who write a second letter, to correct a previous answer, must send 
the complete solution as they wish it, and not merely state the desired alteration. 
6. Answers to Acrostic No. 10 should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor 
Tas CornHILL Magazine, 50a Albemarle Street, London, W. 1, and must arrive 
not later than December 20. 
Prom: Byron, Maid of Athens. 
Ww No. 9. LiaHts : 
eagerness 1. Shakespeare, The Tempest, iii. 1. 
2. Tennyson, IJdylls of the King: 
Lancelot and Elaine. 
3. Cowper, Truth. 
4. Pope, An Essay on Criticism. 
5. Longfellow, The Occultation of 
Orion. 


6. Southey, The Battle of Blenheim. 


Acrostic No. 8 (‘ Ophelia Perdita ’) proved very difficult. Though every light 
was solved correctly by more than one competitor, no one sent an entirely correct 
answer. Ten solvers missed 2 lights, seventeen missed 3, seventeen missed 4, 
fifteen missed 5, and six missed more than 5. Besides these, there was one 
answer without a coupon, one with neither coupon nor pseudonym, and one 
that did not observe the rules. The fifth and seventh lights were much the 
hardest, the first and sixth the easiest. 


"\s 


RESULT OF THE SECOND SERIES. 


The highest scores were 31, obtained by Karshish, Lapin, and 
Ubique, 30, obtained by Edumis and Lass, and 29, obtained by 
five solvers ; the maximum obtainable was 34. Of the five com- 
petitors named, Ubique is ineligible for further success at present, 
and the other four take the prizes. Karshish is Miss B. M. Burney, 
Rippingale, Bolsover Road, Eastbourne; Lapin is Miss L. A. 
Peile, 7 Cosway Street, London, N.W. 1 ; each of them will receive 
a cheque for £1 10s. Edumis is Mr. 8. B. Relton, Crowthorne, 
Berks ; Lass is Mrs. Steedman, Steventon Rectory, Basingstoke ; 
these two solvers are entitled to choose books to the value of £1 
from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. The four winners must be debarred 
from taking prizes in the third series, now running, unless it should 
happen that one of them is the only solver who sends a correct 
answer to any acrostic, in which case the monthly book prize 
would fall to him. 
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